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AUCTIONS 
ANTIA0E OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Pcrcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every " Tuesday 





H- R. HARMER 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 

APRIL 16th and i17th—A Fine Specialised 
Collection of Victoria, a valuable British 
Colonial Collection in 13 volumes (offered 
intact), and Rarities and Selections of British 
Empire countries, especially strong in 20- 
century issues. 

APRIL 23rd and 24th.—Another very fine British 
Empire Sale, containing Rarities and Selections 
of popular countries, notably Sierra Leone. 

APRIL 30th and MAY Ist.—An interesting 


General Sale, including fine early German 
States. 
MAY 7th and 8th.— The magnificent Specialised 


Collections of CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND, 
offered by order of Capt. Ernest Thomas, of Hull. 

MAY 14th and 15th.—An extensive range of France 
and Colonies and other very fine general pro- 
perties, 

MAY 28th and 29th.—The Second Portion of the 
superb “ T. as’’ British Empire Collections 
—BRITISH WEST INDIFS. 

H. R. HARMER 
The World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneer 
(Established over 50 years) 
39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
And at New York 
(Telephone: MAY fair 0218). 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 














Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 


MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, Londo V1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 

)EGINALD A. C. SIMMONDS of 18-20, High 

Street, Maidenhead, specialises in the Sale 
by Auction of Antique Furniture, Silver and 
Plate, and all classes of Sporting Guns.—Auction 
Rooms’: 26, High Street, Maidenhead. (Tel. 
M’head 666.) 




















___ PERSONAL — 
Fy) EAF YOUNG MAN is very anxious for employ- 
men in hand-made furniture business; some 
experience cabinet making and very good car- 
penter. Home counties preferred.—Box 741. 
X R.A.F.V.R., with many years’ experience in 
all branches of agriculture, estate manage- 
mont and stock breeding, urgently desires to rent 
small house with a few acres of land on private 
estate. Would co-operate with owner in manage- 
ment of estate or farm if required. South-west 
counties preferred.—Write Box 756. 
G* SINTLEMAN, expert at fruit growing, about 
to start special method of growing Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, together with bees, and some 
livestock, fowls, etc., seeks one or two partners 
with some capital.—Box 755. 


__MISCELLANEOUS 


A PICTURE in oils of your country house, 

especially if you are contemplating leaving it, 
is a delightful possession. Why not write to an 
irtist who specialises in portraits of houses for 


fetails? —Box 719 


RTHUR CHURCHILL, 











LTD., the first and still 


. the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 


specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition 44, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, 
with comments on our own and Jewish slaughter 


methods.-MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, Wappen- 
ham, Towcester. 
AGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 


will overhaul and renovate your 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 
old Shirts or your own Material into smart 


handbag. 





Blouses at 2 gns. each * Trubenised *’ Brand 
Collars and Cufts, if desired.—Please write for 
details to Dept. 9B, RESARTUS, LTD.. 183 9, 
Queensway, London, W.2 

CARTER’S LANE, 


CHARLES BARKER, 21, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
SULTANT for 
ments 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, 
all wood-borers cz 
by the poly 
details trom 
Winchester. 
I IAMONDS, JEWELS, 
SAPPHIRES, 
SILVER 


FIREPLACE CON- 
all Fireplace problems and require- 


Furniture Beetle and 
in be completely eradicated 
hlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 


GOLD, EMERALDS, 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
PLATE, ETC., urgentiy required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO.. 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
E’: A RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, 

creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 

UEL and SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 

pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Hollingbourne, Kent 

OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
tre ansactions. HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 
W ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 

hand Furniture in good condition.—Oxford 

Street, W.1 
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Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines.) 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


FOR SALE 





LISLAND, BODMIN. A guest house with 

every comfort in one of the most ge 
parts of Cornwall. From 5 guineas.—MR. 
MRS. WEST, Tregaddick. Tel.: St. “Tudy’ 266. 


C ROWBOROUGH 


THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 








CADOGAN | HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1 
ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX. 
CREST HOTEL 
‘‘ A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” Under the 


personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 
throughout. _All- weather tennis court. Li ift 


XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL— the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 


LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 

in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
salmon fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.” 


ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 


LLOxPon. 














WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 
Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 
grams: Erminites, London 


ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15. 


IDHURST. SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 


3176. Tele- 





ID-WALES. Few Guests received ‘at old 
country house, situated amid gorgeous 
mountain scenery; several miles salmon and 
trout fishing in Dovey Valley; rough shooting. 
Every comfort.—THE BURY, Mallwyd, Merioneth 
ORTH DEVON. Peace and rest among 
beautiful surroundings in Gentleman’s 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, and rough 


shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfield, Bickington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel.: 3337. 
ELLA PARK HOTEL, Calderbridge, West 


Cumberland. Tudor Manor House of charm 
and character in lovely setting. Mild climate, 
near lakes, fells and sea: fishing, riding, golfing 
nearby. Home comforts, good food and supple beds. 


Oe ed 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOTEL 
Interesting theatre programme and concerts. 
“Your Grace is welcome to our town and us.— 
Pericles.” 


USSEX ~ NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel. every comfort and a cheer- 
ful atmosvhere. Dancing. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 ens. 


HE MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY 
The House of Welcome 

On Atlantic Coast. Licensed. 28 Bedrooms. 
Home Farm. Unique Golfing Holiday. Excellent 
Sands and Bathing. Trout Fishing. Inclusive 
terms, - per day. Daily Air and Sea Services. 
Brochure. Port Ellen 10. 


‘HE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 
Facing the sea and due South, with all the up-to- 
date amenities to make your stay enjoyable. 

Visitors are advised to make early 
reservations. 
A LEADING SOUTH COAST HOTEL 


ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 

















Luxurious Cou! Country ¢ Club ) Hotel. Tel.: Tel.: Northam 300. 
WEYBRIDGE 

HOUSE HOTEL, 
For good food and comfort. Tel. 609. 








JINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL, In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
Gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’ Tel.31, 





NCIENT SILVER—a collection of fine old 

Georgian Table Silver for disposal, also 
period pepper casters, salt-cellars, candlesticks, 
salvers, sauce-boats, etc. All in splendid state 
and with good marks. Reasonable prices. I am 
willing to send anything for inspection.—LT.- 
COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., Wingham Place, 
Rochester. 

ILLIARDS TABLES, full size. Several recon- 

ditioned models now available; particulars 
on request.—W. JELKS & SONS, LTD., (Estd. 
1835), 263-275, Holloway Road, London, N.7. Tel.: 
North 2747 (10 lines). 

OOKS FOR SALE. Fiction, Biography. Some 

first editions and coloured plate books.—List 
from: MR. R.STOTT, Chedgrave Rectory, Loddon, 
Norwich. 
Bex's (7-12) two-winged Practice Cricket Net, 

complete poles, etc.; nearly new. 16 yards 
:—50, Whyteleafe Road, 











by 1% yards. What offers 
Caterham, Surrey. 


VERSHARP 14K Gold-top Fountain Pen; 
new; streamlined; superior; £12. Rolls 
Razor; new, de luxe, complete; £6. Gent.’s 


17-jewel Luminous Water and Shockproof Wrist; 
superior; perfect; guaranteed; £14. New, travel- 
ling Alarm Clock/Watch, pocket size, multi- 
jewel, centre Alarm Hand; luminous; £10. Ladies’ 
solid Gold 21-jewel, small oblong Wristwatch; 
by Bensons; modern; superior; perfect; as new; 
guaranteed; £19.—J. COLNBROOK, 53, Gloucester 
Gardens, London, W.2. Sey 
J,AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 

THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof; 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc. 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: Dept. 6 
co STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 

ENT. WISHES SELL privately, 9 ct. Cigarette 

Case (holds 15); mod. as new, flat eng. turned 
approximate 5 ozs. £85. Also Diamond Ring, 
three very white stones. £80. No dealers please. 

3. 








TJAVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT copied in a 
John Peel Countryside tweed from £5/14/- 
and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send 3d. for patterns.—REDMAYNES, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 7 : "7 
HEADSTONES, RECUMBENT STONES 
CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLETS, etc., 
designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in 
any part. Incised Roman lettering. Sketch 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Book on 
Memorials 5/- post free, or on loan from the 
Secretary, SCULPTURE AND MEMORIALS, 
North Dean, High Wycombe. Tel.: Naphill 42. 
UMPERS, Pullovers, Underwear, Children’s 
Wear, and any other work in knitting or 
crochet made out of your own wool or silk to 
your own design by expert. Inquiries, addressed 
reply envelope.—Write. MRS. B. HILL, *‘Dane- 
tree,”” East Cl , Middleton-on-Sea, Sussex. 
“ADY WISHES SELL her very fine Diamond 
2 st. crossover platinum mod. Ring, £80. Also 
eternity rose diamond Ring, £32; and as new, 9 ct. 
Cigarette Case (holds 6), £40. No dealers.— 
Box 754. 
ATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. Perfect 
condition. 1942-1944 inclusive. £4.—Box 758. 

















EW, HAND-MADE. wide 7, Officer's New- 
market Boots; soiled. Also new Leather 
Army Despatch Rider’s Boots; lace and buckle 


Lops, wide 6. What offers ?—Box 760. 

EWMEX CHEMICAL CHIMNEY CLEANER, 

16, cleans without inconvenience of sweep.— 
From: Harrods, Selfridges, Fortnum & Mason, 
Army & Navy, Boots, leading Stores, Chemists, 
etc. Refuse substitutes. 

UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original etchings 

by Chas. H. Clarke at £1 ls. each. These make 
ideal gifts. Signed proofs sent on approval by 
the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, Liver- 
pool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 

EAL SHETLAND SHEEPSKIN RUGS, white, 

gold, cream’ and orange; approximately 
36 ins. by 26 ins.; price £5/5/- each, no coupons. 
Well cured and finished, these luxurious rugs are 
ideal for bedroom or sitting room. Hand-knit 
Fair isle Berets, 16/-, no coupons. Fair Isle 
Juliet Caps, 14-each, no coupons. Real Fair Isle 
Gloves, 166 pair, 1 coupon. Plain Shetland 
Woollen Gloves, 156 pair, 1 coupon per pair. 
Fair Isle tartan effect Scarf and Beret Sets, 40 - 
per set, 1 coupon. Gent.’s all-over Fair Isle 
Sleeveless Pullovers, 93.9, 6 coupons. White 
Shetland Shawls, approximately 54 ins. by 54 ins., 
price 65/-, 4 coupons. Hand-knitted all-wool 
Socks, 7/- per pair, 2 coupons. Hand-knitted, all 
wool Golf Hose, 18/6 pair, 2coupons. Hand-knitted 
all-wool Shooting Stockings, 20/- pair, 2 coupons 
Satisfaction guaranteed or cash and coupons 
refunded. — THE HEBRIDEAN CROFTER 


WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer 
Hebrides, Scotland. 7 
ECONDITIONED TIMBER SECTIONAL 


BUILDINGS from 8 ft. x 8 ft. to 100 ft. x 15 ft. 








Send for list.—D. McMASTER & CO., Mount 
Bures Works, Bures, Suffolk . Tel. : Bures 251. 
‘TAMPS. Colonial Pictorial, etc.; 250 sent on 


approval at ‘%d. each. —CHEESEMAN 16, 
Addiscombe Road, Watford. 

WO DOUBLE-BARREL Hammerless Guns for 

sale; 12 bore; by Osborne; perfect condition; 
canvas case; £50. 16 bore, by George Newman, 
very light weight; new condition; leather case; 
£47/10/--—RANDALL, Wade Court, Havant. 584. 


WANTED eas 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793 
DVERTISER requires car, make and h.p. 
immaterial; late model and low mileage 
Eeeeeteees —12, = Place, London, N16. 

















diams. mag. x from. 40 to 60 mm. diam. object 
lenses, centre wheel focus.—Box 752. 
CARAVAN wanted. Modern Trailer Caravan 

required urgently; 3 or 4 berth; repairs not 
objected; own removal can be arranged; reason- 
ably good price will be paid.—_MISS MARSHALL, 
489, Aylestone Road, Leicester. Telephone 32342, 








WANTED 
Durc# PICTURE RESTORER’S AGENT 






















wishes to purchase old flower raintings 
interior scenes any condition. Also an kind of 
Antique English, Continental, Sca: linavian 
furniture, pictures, china, silver, etc.—P x 718, 
RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing iChines 





Radios, any condition, purchased.- 
*phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: 2 


GEN’ TLEMAN wishes to purchase goo. quality 
F Riding Coat, chest 40, sleeve (unde arm) 19 
across back 16'., length (centre back) |. Als 
Breeches, waist 37-38, calf 15'., length ( de leg 
24.—Box 763 
LLINGWORTH TROUT SPINNIN( REE 
wanted by Naval Officer new or sec 
Good condition essential. State price. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will 
satisfactory prices for good quality 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc 
condition.—20, King St. COVENT ‘ GARD 
._B.—YOU GAIN by selling your car 
+ firm of repute. Eustace Watkins, 
high prices for good modern cars, all 
Details to EUSTACE WATKINS, LTD 





rite oy 
"el, 982: 
































Manor Street, S.W.3, or ’phone Flax: 
AIR OF BOWLS SHOES, size 8':, ine od con 
dition. Any reasonable price paid. RACE 
Creechurch House, London, E.C.3. 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all ntrie 
wanted for cash; also really good co! -ctions 


Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERT’-\ ANI 





CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster 
P’URQUOISE, Garnet, precious ani semi 
precious, Marcasite and Paste Jewellery, als 

Silver Cigarette Cases in any condition wanted 

Top prices paid, register parcels to ABBIs 


TRADERS LTD.,2, Gt, Pulteney St., London, W.1 
E ARE OPEN TO BUY second-hand F vr Coat 
in Mink, Ermine and other good-class Fur 
Highest prices paid. Write or phone for appoin: 














ment.—W. GOODKIND-& SONS, LTD., 52. Brox 
Street, Mayfair, W.1 (opposite Claridges). May 
fair 1038. 
LIVESTOCK 
PRIL 1944 Laying Ducks and Drakes. Khak 


Campbell. 35-.—SHAMBA FARM, Abinge: 
Surrey. 
ATTRAC TIVE BOXER DOG PUPPIES for sa 
from 20 gns. Highest pedigree.—Apply: 17 
Long Lane, Hillingdon, Middlesex. Pho 


Uxbridge 546. 
ACHSHUNDS. Pedigree, smooth black and tar 
18.2.45. Strong, well-grown Dog Puppies 
Sq.-Ldr. DAVEY, Burlington Lodge, Crown Lane 
Streatham Common, S.W.16. Gipsy Hill 435: 
EACOCKS and PEAHENS wanted by tt 
Dudley Zoo.—Reply: THE MANAGER, T! 
Zoo, Dudley, Worcs. 
EAT GRANULATED, 17/6 cwt. (approx 
carriage paid. OYSTER SHELL CRUSHE! 
23'- cwt., carriage paid. PARROT FOOD, 5 pint 
20 -. BUGERIGAR SEED, 4 pints, 20 -. CANAR 
MIXTURE, 4 pints, 20 -. All post free.—ROTUND 
FOODS, South Street, Dorking, Surrey 
SCOTTISH TERRIER PUPPIES. Splend 
strain. Pedigree and prices on application 
MAJOR PILKINGTON, 1, Riverside, Sunbury-or 
Thames, Middlesex. 
SILKWORMS HATCH NEXT MONTH ! Interest 
ing pamphlet on how to rear them, sent fre 
with every order for 100 eggs or more. Price 2 
post 3d. New Spring List of Livestock a! 
apparatus ready now, from L. HUGH NEWMA) 
The Butterfiy Farm, Bexley, Kent. : 
PORTING DOG BREEDER has exceptionall 
fine Puppies of the following bre s fc 




























disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labrador 

Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Spaniels 

Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge Heatt 

Horsham. 

wea ED, Old English Sheepdog Bit: 1ppy 
McAUSLAN, St. Andrews, West ” Merse 





Essex. 











SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restriction 



























} [YOUSEKEEPER, to take full respon. »ilit 
required by elderly gentleman: o} 
family. Must be capable and trustwort Jail 
help available. —Full particulars to Box 
ANTED, June Ist, married coupl itler 
Cook, under 50. No family. ! rabl 





ex-Service man. Modern country hoi Tw 
miles from Preston on bus route. Co ydiou: 
private living quarters. Excellent tes nla 
essential.—Box C1115, W. H. SMITH & S‘ LTD 
Manchester 3. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
IVIL. ENGINEER, experienced in CO 
struction and maintenance of roads. jing 
etc., seeks position as Agent on larg¢ 
Further particulars from B»x 765. 


ESIDENT AGENT. Life experience n an 
estate including forestry. Pedizre¢ teste 



























Cattle. Modern machinery. Accounts. AGO 
Age 47. Graduate Agri. Science Cantab x 70 
WO LADIES seek post. Southern < ilar 
Counties, where unfurnished accon ALi 
available. Both domesticated; drive cat rdet 





ing.—Box 757. 
was __* COUNTRY LIFE = * COPI 


For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE,”’ June, 
1¥44. Three copies missing; perfe 
pestle paid.—Box 764 a» 
VOUNTRY LIFE,” 1942, 1943, 1944, « plete 
perfect; 1945 to date (and later as pi -shed 
pon —Box 762. 
OUNTRY LIFE,” from Ist February. “4. 
31st December, 1944 (three missing) rfec' 
£10, carriage paid.—Box 759. 
Wanted 
OUNTRY LIFE,” a week old,"in goo cond: 
tion, wanted weekly; cost price | 
sender pays postage. —Box 766. = 
X7ANTED TO PURCHASE (including «0st 
postage), ‘Country Life’’ for March 
REDMAN, Drayton Manor School, Lon 











1943, to I mbe! 
510 





























OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 622. 
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Bassano 


LADY RODERIC PRATT 


Lady Roderic Pratt, the eldest daughter of Captain the Hon. Valentine Wyndham-Quin, R.N., and 

Mrs. Wyndham-Quin, of Swallet House, Christian Malford, Chippenham, was married in January 

to Major Lord Roderic Pratt, The Life Guards, son of the late Marquess Camden and of 
Joan Marchioness Camden 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams ; Country Life, London 
Telephone ; Temple Bar 7351 





. 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 

TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone ; Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 
including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


HOUGH the Distribution of Industry 

Bill has the general backing of the 

Chairman of the Royal Commission 

whose pre-war enquiries may be said 
to have compelled the Government to produce 
it, the measure is not regarded by Sir Montague 
Barlow, or its other friends outside Parliament, 
as more than a first step. Its critics, on the 
other hand, accuse it of many avoidable short- 
comings, particularly an undue concentration 
on the employment problems of the one-time 
‘Special Areas,” and a treatment of those 
of other districts which is feeble if not 
actually fettering. The approach to _ the 
problem as being primarily, if not entirely, one 


of location, is considered by many critics to be 


an approach from the wrong end. If the ‘‘ cen- 
tral independent tribunal,’ recommended by the 
Barlow Commission had been set up, they say, 
it would have been possible to regard matters 
from the point of view of national industry as a 
whole and of how to make the best use of all our 
national resources. The location problems 
would then——within the limits imposed by non- 
industrial factors — have solved themselves 
naturally. 

If we suppose, as its President apparently 
does, that the Board of Trade is capable of the 
necessary independent survey of national 
industry, and of basing upon the results the 
broad outlines of that “‘ steering policy,” of which 
Mr. Dalton talks, how exactly will it be done? 
The emphasis at present is all on the old “‘dis- 
tressed”’ areas, the location of which is largely 
dictated by the Nature which provided easy 
access to raw materials and harbours. But if 
there is to be a rational redistribution of 
industries and employment, every part of the 
country must be viewed as, in essence, a potential 
development area. It must be treated, that is, 
according to its possibilities of fitting into a 
national plan of development, even though the 
final decision should be to ‘‘sterilise’’ large 
parts of it for reasons of national health and 
amenity. Quite obviously a national plan cannot 
be properly articulated without regional in- 
vestigations and local schemes which can be 
collated and translated into administrative 
policy at the centre. If the Government 
proposes—and its proposals are by no means 
clear—that areas other than those it has 
nominated for special treatment should work 
out from below, as it were, their detailed 
regional employment plans based upon expert 
local research, then it is on the right lines; so 
long, that is, as the need for independent central 
collation is not forgotten. There should be no 
lack of teams of technologists of all kinds and 
of industrial economists to make the regional 
investigations or to supply the information 
required. 

The case put forward by the Medway Towns 
for inclusion as a Development Area under the 
present Bill gives an idea of the more general 
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considerations upon which such _ Regional 
Schemes should be based. The Medway “Full 
Employment Council’? has broadly reviewed 
the employment needs of the district from the 
point of view of regional exports and imports. 
Of 150,000 persons, they estimate, 65,000 to 
70,000 will have to be income receivers. Since 
the district imports all its food and clothes, 
some 30,000 of these must be paid for employ- 
ment on goods or services that are exported 
from the area. From this the Council argue 
that if 30,000 of the income receivers in the 
district have the right kind of employment— 
that is, are working in the dockyard or employed 
in making aircraft, paper, cement, wall board- 
ing, cattle cake or other goods produced locally 
—-the other income receivers will be able to 
find essential employment sustaining the social 
life of the community. Then, say the Council, 
the district population as a whole will consist 
of efficient consumers, which is what national 
and international industry wants. This argu- 
ment is used to elucidate a specific case in which 
it seems likely that unless new industries are 
introduced it will be impossible, after the war, 
to reach the proper district employment ceiling, 
But similar considerations apply to other areas, 
and the Medway Council suggest that in any 
modern industrial district roughly one-fifth 
of the population should be employed in 
“‘export’’ production in order to pay for the 
district’s ‘‘imports.”’ 


THE FIRST 


INGING, dancing, jetting in to the blue, 
Listen! Listen! Listen! The first cuckoo ! 
His call of crystal’s blown upon a horn 
That god’s might use to tell the world’s re-born. 
And in a flash, most lovely in my mind, 
Spring blooms upon the two notes as they wind. 
Hey shining clouds, her flying lights, her streams 
That stripe green meadows silver with their gleams, 
Her birds that fling theiy music after showers, 
Her buds and shoots and all her opening flowers— 
Marsh marigolds, and primrose sweet to smell, 
The small wild daffodils that gypsies sell, 
And violets, charming but with peevish faces, 
And deep green hart’s tongue lapping oozy places, 
All these the cuckoo conjures to my eyes : 
Though weather prove him false, what lovely lies ! 
D. C. Eastwoop. 


BODMIN MOOR AND REIGATE PRIORY 


R, ALEXANDER’S disclaimer that the 
Admiralty ever had any intention to 
establish a bombing range on Bodmin Moor 
without proper consultation with the various 
authorities concerned prompts the reflection— 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me downstairs ? 
It seems clear that the proposal had, in fact, 
reached an advanced stage without any con- 
sultations whatever, which is what we suspected 
and what is in process of happening with other 
potential National Park areas coveted for 
permanent bombing ranges or similar purposes 
unless the Land Departments are vigilantly 
watched. The fate of the Reigate Priory estate 
is still in the balance, but the Town Council is 
optimistic of arranging for it to be zoned as 
an open space. It appears that the Corporation 
has always been alive to the desirability of 
acquiring the fine old house and property, but 
had no opportunity to do so before it was sold 
and was unable in war-time to raise the neces- 
sary loan when the sale was announced. A 
majority of the Council took the view that the 
war must be won and the general economic 
situation be reviewed before a decision should 
be taken. If our earlier remarks on this matter 
of more than local interest tended to criticise 
the Reigate Council unjustifiably, there never- 
theless seems to be a lesson in it for all local 
authorities, however well intentioned, not to 
delay using the planning powers available to 
them for safeguarding the public interest. 


VALUE PAYMENTS AND REBUILDING 


HOUGH most propertyeowners are ready 
to recognise that in taking a 1939 value 
payment for totally destroyed property they 
are in no worse position—compared with others 
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whose investments have suffered—th: n hay 
they actually sold the property in 1939, roubj. 
arises the moment the owner wishes to 1 -build 
Building costs have risen so much t at ap 
equivalent property cannot possibly t 

out of the value payments to-day. If, 
other hand, the owner were given a 
works payment he would obtain a new t :ilding 
for an old one and half the money we ild bef 
found by the taxpayer. On the other ha. d it if 
generally in the national interest that 1 build. 
ing should take place. How is the diffic Ity ty 
be resolved? The Council of the Associe ‘on o 
London Property Owners suggests th t the 
difference between the actual cost of reb ilding 
and the value payment should be lent sy th 
Government to the owner and be repaid ver g 
specified term of years, or earlier at the ption 
of the owner. In this way any incre se oj 
annual value after rebuilding would acc ue t 
the benefit of the State. The suggestic 1 has 
much to commend it, and deserves < xref 
consideration. 


THE SCHOOLS AT RACKETS 


ANY of our sporting festivals have ot 
necessity either ceased to exist in war. 
time or have at best survived as pale shadows 
of their old selves housed in new, strange homes 
All the more cheering is it to see one of them 
at its own rightful headquarters. The 1|’ublic 
School Rackets Championship is being played 
at Queen’s Club. If there are not quite so many 
entrants as of old there are pairs from eight 
schools comprising all or nearly all those schools 
which have distinguished themselves in past 
times, with the two ancient rivals, Eton and 
Harrow, meeting in the very first round. The 
noble game of rackets is one which from its nature 
and demands comparatively few people can play 
and there are perhaps fewer to-day than in 
vears gone by. It is one, moreover. that not 
many can watch. Nevertheless this particular 
competition is one that has always roused to 
heights of old-boy patriotism hundreds wh 
never played the game themselves and can onl; 
see it now in their mind’s eye through brief 
newspaper reports. It brings back to those 
whose memories now go all too far back the 
names of famous pairs—H. Kk. and W. L 
Foster, whose family brought glory to Malvern 
in sO many games, Garnet and Pennell of 
Charterhouse, Williams and Noel of Winchester, 
Rattigan and Andrews of Harrow; and the list 
could be carried into more modern times. With 
the war news as it is this championship se 
now a particularly happy augury of great ev 
soon to come in other games. 


SEEDS OF THE FOREST 


QUESTION about the allocation «© im 
ported tree seeds was recently as! :d in 
the House of Lords. To many it must sem a 
new idea, for few people, even amon. the 
country born and bred, think consciou ly o! 
trees as having grown—like cabbages or p: »pies 
from seed, seed which is normally sov 1 be- 
tween mid-February and mid-April. Th: sizes 
of our tree seeds show an almost fantastic 1 .nge 
at one end of the scale are birch and alde: with 
about 700,000 and 200,000 to the pound, « 1d at 
the other hazel and oak, both normally be ween 
70 and 120. And between are Scotcl] pine 
(50,000) and beech (2,000). The vast me odrity 
of trees now raised in forest nurseries are { ‘eign 
conifers—whether one likes them or not. “ven 
here a pound of seed means widely dii 2rent 
numbers of potential trees. The valuabl« sitka 
spruce yields 200,000 seeds to the poun . the 
Norway spruce and the American red -edar 
(Thuya plicata) 70,000, the Douglas fir . ),000 
and the Corsican pine 30,000. From such 
minute seeds do great trees grow. Incide: ally, 
even a casual visitor to a nursery canno_ help 
noticing how many of the more imp: tall 
species come from one part of the worlc —the 
Pacific coast of North America. There a > the 
silver firs, Abies grandis and nobilis, Doug: ‘5 1, 
sitk~ spruce and red cedar, and to those : iight 
be added the equally famous if less val :able 
Lawson’s cypress, C. macrocarpa, and the ;reat 
redwoods, S. gigantea or wellingtonia an 
sempervirens. 
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SUN ON 


T one of the recent meetings of the New 
Forest Verderers some hard things 
were said about the goat, which is 
banned from the free grazing of the 

Forest in normal times, but which owing to 
the exigencies of war has been allowed on 
certain “lawns,” if tethered. Among other 
complaints against this maligned animal, which 
has never succeeded in living down the evil 
reputation it acquired in the Bible, is the 
allegation that ponies and cows refuse to 
graze where a goat has been feeding. 

I must confess that, though I have had 
considerable experience of the goat in other 
countries, and have witnessed the damage it 
can do to the hillside vineyards and orchards— 
damage which is the original cause of its 
unpopularity—I know little or nothing of the 
animal’s activities in this country. I believe, 
however, it is a fact that the British goat, like 
his Eastern cousin, does not appreciate rich 
grass, but picks up his food from the shoots 
of every variety of bush and from undesirable 
weeds. As one of the troubles from which the 
New Forest grazier suffers is the constant 
shrinkage of the grass ‘“‘lawns’’ owing to the 
encroachment of gorse and heather, I should 
have thought the goat might be extremely 
useful in keeping these undesirable growths in 
cleck. The unpleasant smell, to which the 
pernicketty ponies and cattle object, cannot 
be a permanency in this country of variegated 
w ather, and some goats can and will eat the 
heart out of the toughest growth so that it 
lc es all desire to re-establish itself again. 


* * 
* 


] ‘is a recognised fact all over the Middle 


East that much of the shifting sand desert, 
ich is increasing yearly, has been created by 
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the wandering goat flocks destroying the tough 
and most unpalatable scrub growths, which 
Nature has designed to hold the soil together. 
In this country, where every open space is 
immediately covered with grass, the sand waste 
could not occur, and it would seem that in the 
New Forest the goat might have a chance to 
retrieve its name and prove that all its deeds 
are not evil. The rights of the New Forest 
commoner, however, date back to feudal times, 
and the commoner, who clings to every one of 
them jealously, is so bred-in-the bone conserva- 
tive that it would seem to be a sheer waste of 
time and money for a Labour candidate to 
contest the constituency, as is intended at the 


next election. 
# * 


* 
N a recent number of Country LIFE Mr. 
Lionel Edwards expressed the belief that 
in the New Forest the problem of keeping the 
pony strain pure had been solved, as the regis- 
tered stallions are kept in an enclosure into 
which the mares are turned so that they 
‘receive no attentions from base-born lovers.”’ 
This is correct in theory, but owing to the dis- 
tractions of war not every mare owner has been 
able to carry it out in practice, and as there are 
a number of very ‘‘base-born”’ scrub stallions 
loose on the Forest many of the colts, fillies 
and foais one sees to-day seem to take after 
fathers who should not have been allowed to 

perpetuate their species. 
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FP. -G: Reynclds 


SUSSEX 
HE B.B.C. method of pronouncing the 


name of every French town in the purest 
Anglo-Saxon is probably the only course to 
pursue with a nation which persists in mis- 
pronouncing every foreign word if there is any 
possible way of doing this. I admit that the 
French language is most difficult, and its sys- 
tem of pronouncing some words surprising to 
our ears, so that no doubt the simplest 
solution is to anglicise everything, though if 
Hyéres should crop up in the news I do not 
think many will recognise it as ‘‘Hi Ears!’ 

I belong, or belonged, toa class or fraternity, 
who perforce travelled through France twice 
annually on our way from and to the East. 
With us Paris was of course always Paris, and 
not ‘‘Paree’’; over the question of Lyons we 
were not so certain, but, though a few might 
call the town “‘ Lions,” it was generally accepted 
that the important terminus in the capital, 
where we hunted in vain for our luggage and 
found that our bookings for sleepers had mis- 
fired, was the ‘‘Garr der Leeon.’”’ On the whole 
our pronunciation of this was surprisingly 
correct, and intensely Gallic. Marseilles was 
more of a problem, and one might say that over 
the question of this sea-port we were equally 
divided, with those who aspired to scholarship 
using the French pronunciation, while the 
remainder stuck to the good old public school 
system calling it ‘“‘Marsails,’ and making no 
bones about it. We were, however, quite willing 
to meet one another half way in this matter, and 
if one traveller ventured an opinion as to the 
hour we should reach ‘‘Marsayee,’’ and -then 
discovered that his auditor pronounced it 
‘“‘Marsails,’’ he politely came into line by calling 
it ‘‘Marsails’’ himself only to find that by this 
time the other had recanted also, and was now 
alluding to it as ‘‘ Marsayee.”’ 
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HE bubble of “sunny Italy ”’ 

has been well and truly 

burst lately. In any case we 

shall most likely have to 
spend our holidays at home for a 
good many years, and there may well 
be a seeking out of the less advertised 
areas. Among these there is much to 
be said for ‘‘the Shire of Squires and 
Spires,” which could not be even 
given a name of its own; King 
Alfred made it merely a hinge to 
Hampshire when he named it North- 
ampten. Nowhere will you find more 
characteristically English — scenes, 
picturesque, cosy villages, magnificent 
parks, historic country houses, ancient 
churches, national interests and 
beauties of which only the fringe 
can be touched in a brief article. 

Let us start along the North- 
ampton road from the crossroads 
opposite the Pomfret Arms, at 
Towcester, where I have a memory 
of a welcome, on a cold Winter night, 
as warm as that which it gave to Mr. 
Pickwick, when it was the Saracen’s 
Head. (The name was. changed 
over 100 years ago.) A winding road 
leads through Milton, where there 
are two manor houses, one Tudor and one 
Georgian, to the county town, acclaimed by 
Daniel Defoe as ‘‘the handsomest and best 
built Town in all this part of England.’’ Here 
King John was proud to get a pair of boots 
for twelve pence and Northampton is still head- 
quarters of our shoemakers. It has some pleasant 
ISth-century architecture in the great market- 
place, including a church attributed to Wren, 
and in the town hall hang the shields of its 
mayors since 1377, the longest civic record in the 
country. St. Peter’s is one of the finest 
Norman churches we have, but the treasure 
of Northampton is the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, one of the four remaining round 


1.—THE 15tra-CENTURY TOWER AND CROCKETED SPIRE 
OF KETTERING PARISH CHURCH, WHICH GOES BACK 


TO 1260 
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THE SHIRE OF SQUIRES AND 
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2.—NORTH FRONT OF ROCKINGHAM CASTLE, A PLACE OF RESIDENCE EVEN 


BEFORE THE ROMANS CAME 


The entrance doorway is of about 1280; the kitchen wing to the left is dated 1584 


churches of the Templars. Little is left of the 
original building of 1099, but a beautiful restora- 
tion by the second Marquess of Northampton, 
in the last century, overcame the barbarities 
of an earlier day. 

Here a detour should be made along the 
Rugby road, through Harlestone, one of the 
loveliest of England’s villages, to the great 
600-acres park of Althorp. The home of Earl 
Spencer chiefly dates from 1688 but was im- 
proved in the late eighteenth century. It has 
frequently been a great political centre. Less 
than a mile beyond it a road leads left to Great 
Brington, with the tomb-slab in its church of 
Lawrence Washington, the great-great-great- 
grandfather of the First President. At Little 
Brington, two miles farther, a cottage dated 1606 
is shown as that at which he lived, but this was 
a novelist’s invention. He actually lived at 
Wickenden, a small property leased from Earl 
Spencer. 

Returning to Northampton, we leave the 
town past Abington Park, the former home of 
the Thursbys and, before them, of Shakespeare’s 
grand-daughter, Lady Barnard. It is now a 
public park. Then on past the woods of Billing, 
once the seat of the Earls of Thomond. So on to 
Wellingborough, whose Red Well, patronised 
by Charles I and his 
Queen, raised hopes 
that it might become a 
spa. Horace Walpole, 
however, fell severely 
upon it when he wrote 
of the “‘beastliest inn 
upon earth,” which 
gave him “a sugar-dish 
of hot water’”’ when 
he asked for tea. 
Striking eastward to 
Higham Ferrers we 
come to one of the 
most notable of English 
medieval villages, 
with a fine church and 
the shell of the school- 
house built about 1400 
by Archbishop Chiche- 
ley, who was a native 
of the town. There is 
a wonderful collection 
of 14th- to 16th- 
centuvy  brasses_ in 
the church. So on 
past Irthli »horough, 
where the scat de- 
tached church tower 
with five places in 
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two floors, was built by John Pyel, Mayor of 
London in 1372. The village cross, 13 feet high, 
Was once a standard for measuring land. There 
are famous hollies in the grounds of the Eliza- 
bethan Hall at Finedon, which also possesses 
one of the oldest inns in England, the Bell. It 
goes back to 1042, when it was the property of 
Queen Editha. Then past Barton Seagreave, 
whose Elizabethan hall, once the home of 
Admiral Hood, is now an hotel, and into Ketter- 
ing, which makes feminine wear, from corsets to 
boots. The 15th-century tower and crocketed 
spire stand splendidly over the town, crowning 
a church which goes back to 1260 (Fig. 1). 

Returning to Barton Seagreave, bear left 
to Cranford St. John, just north of which is the 
lovely little village of Cranford St. Andrew, 
a nest of thatched cottages (Fig. 6) around a 
Norman church. General Gordon lived at | wy- 
well, right of the railway station, and endowed 
the church with stones brought by him from 
Calvary. 

So into Thrapston, which has been a mai et 
town since 1275. In the church is part of the 
memorial to Sir John Washington, one of the 
famous family, who lies in an unknown gi.ve 
in the churchyard. Charming views of the 
river winding through the fields ensue to Th. pe 
Waterville, where, close to the station, is the 
room in which Robert Browne founded the 
Congregationalists. Lord Lilford’s seat, Li: ord 
Hall, isa famous Jacobean mansion, once fai us 
for its collection of birds. Then, over tother ht, 
stand the picturesque ruins of Barnwell Cas’ °, a 
fortified manor house, begun in 1264, and the 
original home of the Montagu family. 

Oundle, two miles farther, famous fc its 
public school, is one of the most attractis » of 
the county’s golden stone towns, with man id 
gabled and stately little Georgian houses. “he 
school, maintained by the Grocers’ Comy ‘ty, 
was re-endowed in 1556, and now houses 500 
boys. The 12th-century church at Warmin ton 
is a memory of the Benedictine priory; the 
nave has its original timber groined roof. } ton 
Hall was built about 1660, but has a bi tle- 
mented tower of 1470, and contains an 
important coHection of pictures. Chester 1's 
name tells of its Roman origin. In its chur 115 
the tablet bearing John Dryden’s well-kr. wn 
couplet, to the memory of his cousin : 

Better to hunt in fields, for health unbous 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draug 
—-a sentiment with which most of us will a 
Halfway up the hill, opposite the church, : 
untouched Roman signalling station, surroui 
bv trees and just as the Romans left it. 

As we cross the Great North Road there 1s ¢ 
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~THE OLD WATERMILL OF DUDDINGTON, NOTABLE ALSO 
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FOR A 


VENERABLE FOUR-ARCHED BRIDGE 


m ing shrine at Alwalton, where a tablet 
con nemorates Sir Henry Royce, the originator, 


wit): the Hon. Chas. Rolls, of the Rolls-Royce 
car, who is buried in the church. He was a 
native of Alwalton. Then past the Tudor man- 
sion of the Marquis of Huntly, in a small but 
pretty park at Orton Longueville, and into 
Peterborough. The famous cathedral originated 
in the monastery founded in 655 as Sancti 
Petri de Burgo. Begun in 1117, it was completed 
soon after 1200 and enlarged 1440-1530. Its 
west front, completed between 1200 and 1230, 
can claim to be the grandest in England, its vast 
arches enriched with carvings of the apostles 
and eighteen other figures. Katharine of Aragon 
was buried here in 1536, but her tomb, and much 
else, was destroyed by the Parliamentary sol- 
diers in 1643. Mary Queen of Scots was also 
buried here, but her body was removed to 
Westminster Abbey in 1612. Banners have been 
hung over each of their resting-places. A tablet 
commemorates Nurse Cavell, who went to 
school at Laurel Court House, now the deanery. 
There is a fine bit of Mercian 

sculpture, believed to be of the 

eighth century, and a copy of 

the portrait of ‘‘Old Scarlett,’ 

who died at the age of 98, having 

“interd two queens and _ this 
towns householders twice over.’’ 
He is believed to have suggested 
the gravedigger, in Hamlet, to 
Shakespeare. 


From the city we turn west- 
ward past the Cromwellian 
Thorpe Hall, designed by Inigo 
Jones’s son-in-law, John Webb, 
and a curious pillar standing in 
a garden, which was probably a 
Wayside cross, to Longthorpe. 
The detached tower of the 13th- 
century church is the fortified 
pert of a house of the same period 
(t<. 7), which looks more like a 
Bc der pele than a midland resi- 
de ce. Beyond the village, on the 
ric .t,is oneofthelargest heronries 
in Great Britain with 150 
ne ‘ss, in a corner of Milton 
P. , the historic home of the 
Fi williams for nearly 400 


years and the headquarters of the Fitzwilliam 
Hunt since 1769. Just beyond the old toll-house, 
a little farther on, are two old stones known 
locally as Robin Hood and Little John, with the 
usual stories about mighty arrow-shooting. Actu- 
ally, the stones were set up here to show that 
stone from the ancient Barnack quarries 
might pass this way without paying toll. Then 
up Love Hill, which must have been so named 
because it is so gentle, into Roman Castor, and 
on to the crossing of the Great North Road at 
Wansford, with a famous bridge and coaching 
inn, for a very pleasant rural six miles to Dud- 
dington, with its old watermill (Fig. 3) and ven 
erable four-arched bridge. Now south to pass 
the exquisite old-world gardens of Bulwick 
Hall and the lovely if now somewhat derelict 
park and grounds of Deene Hall, to Great 
Weldon, another famous stone quarry. Turn 
west again through Little Weldon, the home of 
the original pack of royal buckhounds, and on to 
a modern development, the great steel works at 
Corby, which are bringing a new industry to 
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Northamptonshire and with less devastation of 
the surface than might be expected. The owners 
of the works are showing that industry need not 
mean a blot, even though the operations involve 
the mining of large areas of the surface of the 
country. Corby is an old place and some of 
the ancient houses, with their massive stone 
chimneys, go back to Elizabethan days. 

At the crossroads, two miles farther, turn 
north to Rockingham Castle, on its dominating 
hill, which was a place of residence even before 
the Romans came. The present building is 
mostly Elizabethan, but the keep and towers 
were built by Edward III. The village of 
Rockingham (Fig. 5) is one of the comeliest in 
England, with its wide street, its flower-gardens, 
its old houses and venerable market cross. 

Returning to the crossroads we turn west 
again for Stoke Albany, another quaint, old- 
fashioned village, with the ancient manor house 
of the de Roos family and a 13th-century church, 
which contains a warning notice to women to 

take off their pattens before they enter this 


7.—THE DETACHED TOWER OF THE 
CENTURY CHURCH AT 
A FORTIFIED PART OF 

SAME 


4 HOUSE OF 
PERIOD 
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church.’’ Those were the days when 
no woman would wear her best shoes 
without protection on a country road. 
Then past Earl Beatty’s seat, Dingley 
Hall, once a property of the Hospitallers. 
The gatehouse was built about 1560. 

We just glance intc Leicestershire 
at Market Harborough, then back into 
Northamptonshire, at once, with the 
road to Naseby. Near the village 
stands the Naseby Obelisk, erected 
in 1823 to commemorate the battle 
of Naseby (1645). The inscription is 
a delight. It tells that Naseby left ‘“‘a 
useful lesson to British kings never 
to exceed the bounds of their just 
plerogative and to British subjects 
never to swerve from the allegiance 
due to their legitimate monarch.’’ So 
it pleased both sides. Actually, the 
battle was fought 14% miles east, where 
a new memorial was erected in 1936, 
by a generous donor, through the 
Cromwell Association. The old pillar, 
300 yards farther, is said to have been 
a whipping-post, but it may have been 
the stump of a village cross. There are 
interesting battle relics in the 14th-cen- 
tury church of Naseby; near the south 
door, on a stone pillar, is Thomas 
Carlyle’s “Old Man of Naseby,” a 
large, hollow, copper ball, which long 
adorned the top of the church spire. It 
was brought from the battle of Boulogne 
harbour, in 1644. 

At Cold Ashby, the highest’ village 


Will F. Taylor 


COTTAGES IN 


CRANFORD ST. ANDREW 


in the county, the 15th-century church ow.is 
the second oldest dated bell (1317) in England. 
Then come the radiantly beautiful woods of 
Lord Henley’s seat, Watford Court, to the Hoiy- 
head road, along which turn right by Watford 
Gap, once a notorious haunt of highwaymen, 
down to Kilsby, a mile left of which is tie 
Wimborne estate of Ashby St. Ledgers. The 
gatehouse of the Elizabethan manor house is 
famous because the Gunpowder Plot of 1605 was 
hatched here, when it was the home of Robert 
Catesby. There are many Catesby memories in 
the 15th-century church and, among other 
curios, a 17th-century three-decker pulpit. 

Daventry can show a good specimen of 
what the church architect of the middle 
eighteenth century could do; the church of 
1752 is a standing monument to them. The 
Wheatsheaf hotel, built in 1610, still contains 
the suite of rooms occupied by Charles I, when 
he was visited by the ghost of Strafford, and 
warned not to fight at Naseby. At Daventry, 
too, General Lambert made his last stand 
against General Monck; nowadays the town is 
mainly concerned in making boots. 

It is a prettv run past picturesque Newn- 
ham, Badby Wood, so rich in wild flowers and a 
famous fox-cover, and Fawsley Park, where thie 
Knightleys have lived since 1415. Some of the 
“Martin Marprelate ’’ Puritan tracts are said to 
have issued from a secret printing-press here, in 
1588. Then comes Canons Ashby Hall, one of 
the loveliest of old English country hom»s 
where John Dryden unsuccessfully courted §)1 
cousin Honor; her uncle frowned on the m 
riage because of Dryden’s poverty. There 
noble old cedars in the very beautiful gard 
and a well with a stone covering of 1253. 
house dates from 1584. A priory was foundec 
Canons Ashby in the twelfth century and 
nave and tower of the church belong to t 
they were built about 1250. 

Continue southward, through More 
Pinkney, with its picturesque high-gal 
houses, 13th-century church and _ origin 
Tudor manor house, largely rebuilt in 1860, 
along Banbury Lane, one of the three-thous< 
year-old “green roads,”’ for 600 yards. 
through Weston, with a manor house dz 
1588, to Helmdon, where there are some 
usually fine old yews in the churchyard. Ti 
ing westward for two miles brings one to 
grave church and manor, the goal of all g 
Americans, with their Washington memo: 
then return to Helmdon and back with a di 
run to the Pomfret Arms, at Towcester, anc 
appetite as well satisfied by ancient lore 
beauty as from any foreign clime. 


(Left) 


8.—THE GATEHOUSE OF TE 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE °:T 
ASHBY ST. LEDGERS 


Here 


when 


was hatched the Gunpowder F ot 
the house was the home of Rob tt 
Catesby 
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PETTISTREE DAN REMEMBERS 


T’S no good blinking at it, but the Old Man 

(as I call Master privately) and I are getting 

oll. This was brought home to me yester- 
dey pretty sharply when I completely 
failed .o jump a fence which had a strand of 


barbe. wire along the top. It’s true I had a 
pheas. 't in my mouth, but the whole thing 
wasn’: more than 5 ft. and I so love jumping 
that (| ¢ O.M. used to make me show off to his 
friend’ sometimes. 

king of jumping reminds me of an 
incide. ¢ at a Field Trial five or six years ago. 
Wew e under a lady judge behind an immense 
stone all which surrounded a large park. The 
beat were trying to drive pheasants to us 
over ie wall. Only one, a cock, appeared 
wher. we stood and he turned back, but was 


shot .d fell on the other side of the wall. The 


lady idge said to the O.M., “Send your dog 
for it 

e O.M. and I advanced to the wall hoping 
to fi: some method of getting over. Our lady 
judg however, ordered the O.M. to make me 
jum| 


3ut it is impossible,’’ said the O.M. 

Yonsense,’’ was the reply. Well—I had 
ago, ‘ut it wasn’t possible and the O.M. pushed 
me and over. The lady judge was helped 
to t top of the wall, where she sat while I 
foun the pheasant. I heard a keeper tell the 
O.M. that he had seen a dog break its back 
from attempting that very wall. The whole 
affai was rather comic, as the Heythrop hounds 





THE OLD MAN 


AND I HAVE HAD 
TIME TOGETHER 


were trying to pick up a fox in the same 
covert. They failed, and I think he was a 
strong runner ! 

I have been under several lady judges at 
Field Trials and must confess that I don’t like 
it. They haven’t enough general knowledge of 
shooting and the ways and wiles of the game 
we are expected to find. I remember being 
turned out on the first morning of a two-day 
open stake, as a lady judge said I had “‘no 
nose.” The ground was parched and covered 
with flints, and there wasn’t a breath of wind 
to help us. Anyhow, I was turned down as 
that useless thing, a retriever ‘“‘with no nose.”’ 
rhe O.M. was quite upset and so was I. 

However, a week later we had a laugh, as 
I won the International Gun Dog League Open 
Sta e pretty easily, under three experienced 
ma» judges on splendid ground full of game, 
anc with a lot of good dogs against me. I got 
off vith a flying start, getting a real racer of a 
coc’. which had swung back over our heads and 
fal! n ina big field of roots behind us. The judge 
hu: ied us round, as poor humans don’t like 
bla xthorn fences, and said to the O.M. ‘‘ Now 
ser _ your dog where you like.’’ As a matter of 


Recorded by His Master 


fact, I knew perfectly well where the bird had 
fallen, and when the O.M. told me to ‘get on 
out’’ I dashed about 100 yards, picked up the 
scent directly, and was running it at a fairish 
pace when a hare almost jumped into my 
mouth. Beastly thing! Quite put me off for a 
moment, and I had to cast back a bit to get 
on to that pheasant again. I had time though 
to have a squint at the O.M. about 100 yards 
away. I bet he was in a proper stew about that 
hare, as between ourselves we had had a bit of 
trouble with hares in bygone days. He need 
not have worried though, I don’t forget. 

To return to my pheasant, the beggar had 
run the length of the field, but I got him all 
right and put him in the O.M.’s hand with a 
wink. ‘‘No nose, eh?’’ The judge was awfully 
pleased, too. After that all went well and we 
were told that we had won some time before 
the trials were over. It’s fun to be ‘‘sitting 
pretty’’ and watch the other dogs working. 

The shooting at those Trials was a pleasure 
to watch. It was blowing half a gale and the 
partridges swung over high beech belts at a 
terrific pace, but there was always plenty to 
pick up. We dogs seem to have our “‘off”’ days. 
At one of these drives over a belt, we were in 
the line with another dog which I knew was 
good. I saw two partridges fall in the plough 
on my right and a pheasant in the belt. Would 
you believe it? The other dog was sent first 
and could find nothing, so he was called up and 
I was sent. Of course, I couldn’t actually see 
the birds, so I just 
went down-wind and 
worked back, getting 
both partridges. Then 
as the O.M. and the 
judge turned away, I 
nipped into the belt 
and got the pheasant. 
They seemed to think 
it rather clever. I 


suppose they had 
forgotten it. 
My O.M. loves 


Field Trials and gets 
fearfully worked up 
when we are under the 
judges, but I don’t 
much care for the long 
waits with nothing to 
do. Of course it’s fun 
to see one’s Labrador 
friends, watch them 
working and think how 
much better one could 
do it oneself. It is 
easy to criticise, but 
there is one thing I 
notice in many Field 
Trial dogs, and that is 
how many of them 
dislike thorny bushes, nettles and the like. I 
remember at some Eastern Counties Field 
Trials seeing practically every dog fail on a 
partridge which lay in a bed of nettles. I was 
the last dog on the card, Number 20, I think. 
Finally we were called and one of the judges 
pointed to a sapling about 20 yards inside a 
little copse. ‘“‘The bird is in some nettles a 
few yards to the left of that sapling. As 
I have told the other handlers, I have seen 
it.”” 

The O.M. waved me in on the down-wind 
side of the nettle bed, and as I passed it I 
thought I got a whiff and hesitated for a 
moment, but the O.M. was watching and stopped 
me with his whistle waving me into those beastly 
nettles. Well—we know each other pretty well 
and I saw he meant it, so in I went, found the 
bird in a pool of water and brought it back. 
We put in some other good work and thought 
we had won. The judges, however, put us 
second or third. 

I’ll tell you another queer thing that 
happened at some Eastern Counties Field 
Trials. Again all the other dogs had failed on a 
partridge said to be dead in some sugar-beet 


A WONDERFUL 


20 yards from a fence. I had been picking up 
some distance away and when we arrived on 
the scene they were just giving up. 


, 


“Let us try”’ said our judge. 


“Right, go ahead; the partridge is said to 
be dead just there,’’ pointing. 

The O.M. had to remain by the hedge and 
send me through. Off I went but could smell 
nothing but dog. Suddenly I was whistled back 
and the O.M. pointed very firmly and said 
“There.”’ This is an old stunt of ours when I 
am told to pick out a particular tennis ball on 
our lawn. Well—when I had gone 20 yards the 
O.M. whistled and held up his hand, so I stopped 
and as I stood there I smelt partridge very 
faintly. I looked down and there was the bird. 
It seems that a spectator told the O.M. that he 
had marked the bird by a large yellow leaf and 
pointed it out. The whistle stopped me right 
on the bird. Perhaps I moved it with my foot 
so that some scent rose. 


I must admit that I got done down myself 
by a bird of this sort at those same Trials. I was 
sent for a partridge in some lucerne which, 
unfortunately, had not been seen by the O.M. 
or myself. I hunted and hunted in the direction 
indicated by the judge, but couldn’t get a whiff, 
so was called up and the bird was promptly 
found by a clever dog owned by a friend of the 
O.M., called Billy, who told the O.M. afterwards 
that he had seen the bird fall and knew exactly 
where it was. There is no doubt that under 
certain conditions a partridge gives off very 
little scent, particularly when it is lving on its 
breast and when there is no wind. Well—there 
is a lot of luck at Field Trials, and we were 
second again. Billy’s dog won. 

Another Trial I simply must talk about 
because my dear old friend Jane, a Field Trial 
winner, came with us to Powis Castle in Wales 
for the Labrador Club Open Stake. It was in 
1935, when I was not two vears old. Although 
I was only second in the awards, we all had a 
lovely time and I was only beaten by my own 
mother, Quest of Wilbury. Jane was fourth, 
and I can see her now as I sat beside the O.M. 
She and I, Quest and two other dogs were left 
in at the end and a hare had been wounded ina 
big turnip field. The judges told the O.M. to 
send Jane for it, so 1, to my annoyance, had to 
sit and watch. Dear old Jane! She made a 
splendid retrieve, picking up the hare at the 
far end of the field and galloping up hill with it 
to us. Mother won, as I said, and I was 
second. 

At the start of these Trials my O.M. gave 
me a wrong order which, luckily, I disregarded. 
We were walking some roots under a really good 
lady judge (one of the few) when a pheasant 
was shot which I was sent for. The O.M. was 
convinced it was a dead bird, but I found that 
it had run and paid no attention to his whistle 
as I followed the scent for the length of the 
field, finally getting my bird in the hedge at the 
bottom. Ought I to have obeyed the whistle ? 
Anyway, I got it and might have been bracketed 
first with my mother, but failed to get a duck 
far out ona big lake. Rather unlucky, I thought, 
as it was blowing a gale and the waves were so 
high that I couldn’t see the duck I was sent for, 
though I got another one nearer the shore. It 
was a fine Field Trial and a grand scenting 
country. There was some beautiful shooting 
at high curling pheasants, so the O.M., Jane 
and I thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. 

Well, Iam twelve years old now and so deaf 
that I shall never run in another Field Trial, 
but when we get home after a day’s shooting 
and the O.M. has given me a good rub down 
and a jolly hot supper, how I love to lie by the 
fire and dream. My dreams are so real that I 
squeak with excitement, to the annoyance of 
the O.M., who has been dreaming himself, I 
suspect. Yes, old age is not so bad even if you 
are deaf. You just learn to live in a world of 
your own. The Old Man is my world. We've 
had a wonderful time together. 
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THE KIT CAT PORTRAITS 


HE nation’s treasures have recently 
received another important addition 
through the generosity of the National 
Art Collections Fund and the public 
spirit of the family of Baker of Bayfordbury. 
his is the gift of the famous series of portraits 
of members of the Kit Cat Club, painted by 
Kxneller between about 1703 and 1720. They 
have been presented to the National Portrait 
Gallery and form what might be justifiably 
called the most important single acquisition in 
its history. This series of Knellers exactly 
fulfils the function to which the Portrait Gallery 
devotes itself: art as an illuminant on history. 
Sir Godfrey was an extremely variable 
painter, who could sink only too often to the 
mere mechanical application of a studio formula, 
but who yet could rise again and again to a 
great performance; as, for examples, the 
Charterhouse Dr. Burnet, the Portrait Gallery 
Wren or the Greenwich Admiral Fairbairn. 
The Wit Cat portraits vary from the tolerably 
good to the first-rate, but between them they 
show off Kneller both fully and favourably; 
and they reveal for us a moment in history with 
extraordinary conviction. ; 
A very important period in our history it 
too. The post-Revolutionary 1690s, with 
KXing William and the Whigs manceuvring into 
position against Louis XIV; the reign of Anne, 
with Marlborough sweeping victoriously into 
war, supported by the Whigs, opposed by the 
Tories, and himself belonging wholly to neither 
party; the Union with Scotland, in 1707, 
brought oft by the Whig ministry; the comings 
and goings between St. James’s and St. Germain 
and Herrenhausen in search of an answer : were 
the exiled Stuarts to come back on Anne’s 
death, or should George of Hanover come to 
establish the Protestant succession and the 
triumph of Whig principles? Anne’s death 
settled it in 1714. The Tories were not 
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KIT CAT ROOM AT BAYFORDBURY 


ready and the Whigs were; the Fifteen came 
too late. 

The shaping of our history, at that time 
and for the next half-century, was thus in the 
hands of the Whigs. And the heart of the Whig 
organisation was the Kit Cat Club. The Club 
drifted into existence during the late 1690s, 
when a number of leading Whigs used to meet 
in the evenings at a tavern kept by one Christo- 
pher Catt, whose mutton pies were very much 
the thing. These meetings were at first purely 
convivial but gradually took on a_ political 
character; by about 1700 
the Club had become in 
effect the Whig party 
headquarters, both for dis- 
cussion of policy and for 
conducting of Press cam- 
paigns. Nearly all the 
leading Whigs were mem- 
bers, though there were 
exceptions ; neither John 
nor Paul Methuen, for 
instance, belonged, and it 
is very doubtful whether 
Marlborough himself ever 
did. There were active 
politicians, political 
writers, financiers, place- 
men, great landowners; 
there were also wits, bon 
vivants, men of fashion and 
one or two who were merely 
rakes and nothing else. 

The club was largely 
managed through most 
of its history by Jacob 
Tonson, its secretary from 
its earliest days. Born 
about 1656, he rose to be 
the outstanding figure 
among the publishers and 
booksellers in the London 
of Dryden and Congreve, 
and accumulated a large 
fortune. It was probably 
due to him that the 
members’ portraits were 
painted, since they were all 
hung in his villa at Barn 
Elms, Ranelagh, and _ be- 
came his property (see 
CountTRY LIFE, LvII); they 
were hung round a room 
which he built on to the 
house and in which he 
entertained the Kit Cat 
members oncea week. The 
stock size of canvas, 36 ins. 
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by 28 ins., still known as a “ kitcat,’”’ was 
evolved by Kneller for these portraits in relation 
to the room at Barn Elms, according to 
tradition. 

One of the Club’s leading spirits from the 
beginning was the 6th Duke of Somerset, the 
famous Proud Duke. The club included no 
fewer than eight other dukes, but they were not 
all as unshakably Whig as Somerset. Years 
earlier he had dissented sternly from the policy 
of James II; he had taken arms with William III 
at the Revolution; and he did not fail in 
defending Marlborough against the attacks 
of the Tory ‘“ appeasers.’’ He shares with 
Tonson the credit for having had the portraits 
painted. 

The greatest intellect in the club was that 
of Lord Chancellor Somers. His counsel carried 
very great weight with William III, and he 
talked as an equal with Locke and Newton; 
moreover, he was a patron of Addison, Congreve 
and Steele, who were all Kit Cats, and of Swit, 
who was not. Another illustrious member was 
Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford. 
He was rather like Marlborough, in seeing things 
from a national instead of a merely party stad- 
point; as a Whig he was Prime Minister f:om 
1715 for two years, and as a nominal Tory from 
1721 for over 20 years. It was largely the 
opposition to Walpole within the party w! ich 
caused the dissolution of the Club after 1-20, 
though no doubt Tonson’s retirement to 
Hereford that year had something to do \.ith 
it also. 

Addison and Steele were the chief polit cal 
writers of the party, not quite the equal in 
that respect of Swift, whose pen the W ig 
tried hard but in vain to win. Congreve 
Vanbrugh were also members, both of t 
lending the party their wit and gaiety 
neither of them dipping their pens into poli 
Vanbrugh, as an architect, also scored 
fessionally through his Kit Cat connections, s 
he built seats for the Dukes of Manchester 
Newcastle and for Kneller, to say nothin 
Blenheim for Marlborough. 

The Kit Cat Club is sometimes though 
as a collection of wits, with a merely conv: 
purpose. Wits there certainly were, like Cha ! 
Dartiquenave (pronounced Dartineuf) of 
Board of Works, Edmund Dunch, the Duk 
Kingston, Arthur Maynwaring and the } 
quess of Wharton, who wrote the words 
Lilliburlero. But Euterpe herself was rejr 
sented, if not very strongly; the 6th Ear 
Dorset has his place among the poets; so 
Dr. Samuel Garth, who anticipated Eras 
Darwin in turning the Muse into something 
the physics mistress; William Walsh als« 











SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 


coll: »orator with Congreve, 
wa poet as well as a critic. 

yx the rest, there were 
poh clans like Newcastle and 
his pther-in-law the 9th Earl 
of icoln; Pulteney, Earl of 
Ba who in time became 
Wa. ole’s bitterest opponent; 
Gow. »phin, Marlborough’s son- 
in-lo v; Halifax, the great mas- 
ter of finance; and Spencer 
Comoton, Lord Wilmington, 
who as Prime Minister in 1742 
gave his name to the chief city 
of Lclaware. There were two 
eminent soldiers, the Ist Earl 
Stanhope and the Ist Viscount 
Cobiam, and an admiral, the 
3rd i:arl of Berkeley. And two 
gentiemen who cannot have 
beer: of much service to either 
the Club or the party; young 
Lord Mohun, a notable rake 
who was twice tried for murder 
before he was twenty and was 
killed in a duel at 35; and the 
Duke of Richmond, son of 
Charles II and Louise de 
Keroualle, who was a Catholic 
Tory at the Revolution, a 
Protestant Whig under 
William III, a Tory again in 
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1713 and, rather hastily and 
wisely, a Whig once more in 
1714. 

When Tonson retired in 
1720, and the club gradually 
ceased to meet, the portraits 
remained at Barn Elms in the 
possession of his nephew, and in 
1735 were published in the form 
of mezzotints bv Faber, witha 
dedication to Somerset. There 


they all are, ranged in strict 
order of precedence; nine dukes, 
one marquess, ten earls, down 
to a dozen esquires and end- 


ing with Mr. Jacob Tonson. 
His portrait is the dominant 
one of the whole series, as fine 
a thing as Nneller ever painted. 
The male line of the Ton- 
sons came to an end in 1772, 
and the portraits passed to the 
family of old Jacob’s great- 
niece, Mary Tonson, who had 
married Sir William Baker of 
Bayfordbury. Her son built, in 
1812, a special room on to the 
house in which the _ portraits 
hung until now. They are still 
together, as they have been for 
over two centuries, and now will 
remain so in perpetuity. 


RICHARD STEELE 
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OME people are asking whether many shoo ng. 
boxes will be built in the foreseeable fut re? 
Perhaps not specifically for shooting, but 
it seems that many people will choose or 

be glad, to make their homes in something that m zht 

formerly have been described as a box, but 1 at, 
provided it is well planned and constructed, ans: ers 
to the modified requirements of a domicile under <he 
conditions likely to prevail after the war. Indeed his 
is what has happened with the timber house ca led 

Gawdy Hall, near Harleston, which Mr. J. H. Tre: ‘on 

built as a shooting-box in 1939 but has since adop ed, 

in view of its proved “firmness, commoditie «nd 
delight,’’ as a permanent residence. 


Bearing in mind the special, somewhat limi‘ed, 
purpose of the building originally, the house has a wide 
general interest at the present time. So much has been 
written and spoken lately of housing  schenies, 


THE FRONT AND A GABLE END cottages and prefabricated homes for the lower income 
ae oe me caeenotianges levels, that that other section of the population which 
Norfolk pantiles and Western red cedar does not qualify for State Assistance in the provision 


of its homes may sometimes feel that its needs are being 
overlooked. Yet the problems facing them are just as 
complicated, and it must be admitted that when 
rebuilding and reconstruction get into their stride, the 
housing problem for the middle and upper classes is 
likely to become acute. 

Gawdy Hall is an example of prefabrication before 
that blessed word became a slogan, having been for 
the most part fabricated in the yards of the builders, 
Messrs. Boulton and Paul of Norwich. It could have 
been entirely prepared in sections, as houses of equal 
dimensions are so prepared in normal times and 
frequently shipped overseas for assembly by native 
labour. On the other hand, imported timber enters fj; 


largely into its construction, so that until shipping r 
space is made available, production of similar houses jj 


will be held up. But the case for releasing shipping 
space for building timber is so strong, in view of its ; 
intrinsic virtues and of its being by far the chief alterna- YJ 
tive to normal materials for total construction, thet it 
is scarcely conceivable that timber imports will not be 
permitted as soon as possible. | 

In plan the house is a simple oblong, enabling a rm 
straight roof run, its steep pitch, hung with old Norfolk 
pantiles from demolished buildings, and the principal § ‘ 
external feature. Architecturally, the design visi»ly —° 
continues the noble East Anglian tradition of tim>er §! 
barns and cottages. The foundations are normal con- 





e ; crete and brick, continued two feet above ground lc vel f 
TOR ‘ ee — : ay see and elevating the floors to that extent. The struct: al 
THE LIVING-HALL (LOUNGE), FROM THE ENTRANCE timbers are red deal and Columbian pine, the exter.al 





The dining-recess is in the further corner walls clad with Western red cedar fixed with galv .n- 
ised nails. Under the external weather-boarding > a 
sub-boarding of red deal with an interlining of roo ng 
felt. Partition walls are of Western red cedar pug ed 
for insulation with asbestos slag wool. All boarc ng 
is fixed horizontally. Floors throughout and the st irs 
are of Burma teak. In the ceilings a ribbed effec is 
obtained, reminiscent of old beamed ceilings, by 
alternate boards bestriding the two adjacent boa ls. 
Dormer windows with cedar shingle cheeks ar 4 
pleasing feature of the roof. Owing to its steep pi. °h, 
all tiles are nailed; the roof is lined with felt on boz d- 
ing, lathed and counter-lathed. 


After five years the cedar boarding shows no s. 1S 
of shrinkage, although the house was built in et 
weather and central heating is used. There is a sii ‘le 
central chimney-stack, for the lounge and kitchen o: y, 
which rises a few courses above the ridge of the r )f. 


The original Gawdy Hall, of which the walls : 1 
stand, is an Elizabethan building long the home © a 
family of the same name. The considerable p: “k 














(Left) FROM THE DINING END OF T.-E 
LIVING-HALL 


Next the hearth is seen the serving-hatch w 
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drawers beneath 
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ual 
ind Premaics, among the ancestral vaks of which the new 

1v€ F house has been built, and across which there is a view 

€fS_ fF from the porch that forms the entrance in the middle 
ing if the southern front. This opens into one end of the 
Ses living-room or hall, with the stairs facing and carried 
ans ip a partition screen, like those in the medieval type 

its ff manor house. The hall, being carried up to the roof 
na- ind revealing one of the roof trusses, furthers the 

It fF resemblance, which, however, arises simply from the 

be iving-plan and method of construction. The massive 

himney-breast of rough Dutch sand-faced bricks, 

a russet in colour, has a pronounced batter and a semi- 

Ik ircular fire-arch designed for burning logs. At the 

al far end of the room a corner is set aside as the dining- 

ly recess, With a serving-hatch between it and the chimney opening through 
er to the kitchen. That has the most up-to-date fittings and a maid’s room 
n- to one side and the pantry, adjoining the back door, to the other. 
rel Beneath the kitchen an ample cellar houses the heating and domestic 
-al hot-water boilers. 

: The other half of the ground floor is taken up by three bedrooms, 
“ two bathrooms and a cloakroom. The bedrooms have large fitted cup- 
.g boards, acting as additional sound insulation, wash-basin recesses, and 
sd in one case a built-in bunk. Doors are of the ledged and braced type, 
1g hung with hand-hammered hinges and fastened with Norfolk-type 
ing latches that fasten with a pin. The casement windows and louvred 
rm shutters are made of Western cedar. Much of the furniture has also been 
be made in Western cedar by Norfolk craftsmen and in character with the 





1 house. The dining-recess, table, wall benches, chairs and serving-hatch 





iS. é i ' 
are a case in point. FIRST FLOOR 

a PLAN ' ' 

h 

z Upstairs is a single large bedroom and a spacious study in the roof 
over the lower bedrooms. The latter is an engagingly homely room, 
with wide views over the park. Incidentally the steel furniture looks as 

ns much at home as the traditional joinery against the wooden walls. The — He 

et WOr lwork is unpainted throughout except for the external doors, which ° Saar RUT WEN BeoRoom | 

le are painted vividly as a foil to the untreated cedar of the walls, windows HEATING €HAMBER 

. pre sane s ~ . NOK 

y; and shutters. The prevailing colour is grey, warmed at first by a tint : 

if, resembling the pink of mushrooms, though this is weathering to a uniform 

il & ‘ver grey. — 

a j . . : : . . | | OWNING ols 

k From this description it will be seen that the house has been | recess 1s 
adn ‘rably fitted to form an exceedingly attractive war-time home. c ul 
Ho: ses of this size and general type may well come into wide demand Sis 
wh: | peace returns, although without some of the concomitants of life 345 

E pre\ ously thought necessary.. The recipe for contentment has always 

: bee: to order one’s existence according to one’s means; if funds are short 


anc ervants scarce, the remedy is to live simply, but none the less pleas- 
h ant... One virtue of this type of house is that it engenders the 
mo: informal way of life that will be forced upon many of us and 
faci tates enjoyment of its genuine if simplified pleasures. C. H. 








1.—OMBERSLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


N taking the reign of Elizabeth as the point 
of departure for a brief survey of mural 
painting in England (few specimens of 
consequence survive from the first half of 
the sixteenth century), we exclude virtually all 
paintings in churches, and with them some of 
the chief masterpieces of English art. Such a 
drastic amputation of the subject, though 
imposed by limitations of space, inevitably 
throws the development out of perspective; it 
may even be maintained that after the incom- 
parable Chichester Roundel of the thirteenth 
century, all the subsequent history is in the 
nature of anti-climax and a long decline. 

Two distinct traditions may be recognised 
in English mural painting since the Renaissance. 
The first descends directly from medizval art, 
but now its field of expression is transferred 
from churches to the homes of squires and 
yeomen, taverns and inns. Its surviving works, 
which are, for the most part, mere fragments, 
nearly all date from the reign of Elizabeth and 
her successor; though asa tradition it lingered on 
until the eighteenth century was well advanced. 
Racy, spontaneous, and often imbued with true 
decorative feeling, this school of mural painting, 
if it owed something to Flemish and German 
pattern-books, soon naturalised its borrowings 
and transformed them into something un- 
mistakably English. How successfully this was 
accomplished has been lately suggested to 


2.—OXFORD. 
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Chinoiserie in black, white and colours on a grey ground. Early seventeenth centur 


MURAL PAINTING IN ENGLAND SINCE 
THE RENAISSANCE 


By RALPH EDWARDS 


readers of CountTRY LIFE by the admirable 
tempera decorations at Harvington Hall, 
Worcestershire, which date from about 1575. 
A series at Dowles Manor House in the same 
county (Fig. #) is similar in style but rather 
rougher and more conventional. 

Throughout the whole growth and decline 
of this tradition there is a wide diversity of 
treatment, figures in contemporary costume, 
sometimes set in niches within a classical facade, 
grotesques, strapwork patterns and _ heraldic 
ornament being among the most familiar 
motives. The design of certain of these paintings 
strongly suggests a derivation from tapestry by 
way of the “painted cloth’? which was a 
favourite substitute for more costly hangings 
(e.g. Fig. 2). This is true also of the remarkable 
mural paintings removed from Hill Hall, 
Essex, and now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Fig. 5). The scheme of which they 
formed part consisted of a series of panels 
decorated with incidents from the story of 
Cupid and Psyche after engravings from 
Raphael by the Master of the Die; and they 
are far removed in colour and draughtsmanship 
from the average crude attempts of Elizabethan 
painters. Such decorations were carried out in 
oil and varnish when in polychrome, or in 
tempera when in black on a white ground, and 
were painted directly on the wall. The delight- 
ful decorations in a house at Ombersley, 





HOUSE IN CORNMARKET STREET 


1945 








- 3.- 
Worcestershire (Fig. 1), in black, white and 
colours on a grey ground, evidently simulat 
needlework hangings and are remarkable as an 
early (probably about 1625) instan of tec 
chinoiserie. far 


The second tradition, which throughout its f fa! 
earlier phases was courtly and aristocratic in J 0! 
character, may also be traced back far beyond § 20 
the Renaissance, to the painted decorations in § 1 
the palaces of Henry III and other medieval § he 
kings. First and most celebrated of Renaissance § @5 
examples was the great Whitehall fresco, which fs“ 
included full-length portraits of Henry VIII and § ' 
Jane Seymour, and was painted by Holbein on § ts 
a wall of the Privy Chamber. It perished when § ©! 
Whitehall Palace was destroyed by fire in 1698. J Hi 

Foreigners continued to monopolise mural § th 
painting in the first half of the seventeenth § 4 
century, until the Civil War put an end to all 
such activities. Before its outbreak, Orazio § "I 
Gentileschi painted the ceilings of York House, § 
in the Strand, for George Villiers, Duke of re 
Buckingham, while about the same time |'ranz pl 
Cleyn, who worked for the Mortlake Tapestry § ™ 
Manufactory, decorated Old Somerset House § W! 
with “ histories,”’ and the Gilt Room of Holland li¢ 





































House, Kensington (lately destroyed). Rulens’s § J 
ceiling in the Banqueting Hall in celebrity far Al 
transcends any of these, but this much-res ored Ft 
masterpiece was painted on canvas, not directly § P! 
on the plaster, and therefore cannot be cla: ified § ™ 
as true mural painting. de 
This tradition is still impressively ) -pre- of 
sented by what survives of its achievements in § 
palaces and public buildings. Its post-Re <tora- § ? 
tion phase was inaugurated by a gro.p of § 
brilliant foreign decorators—Verrio and ! e La § * 
Fosse are the best-known names—and wo thily 
sustained by Laguerre and Sir James The -nhill § 
(Hogarth’s father-in-law) in the succeedin. age. § ™ 
These immigrant artists and their E glish § ' 
disciples covered the walls and ceilings o vast § “ 
Palladian houses with the sprawling figu -s of a 
naked gods and goddesses in a baroque style § " 
entirely alien in inspiration and deriving ulti tl 
mately from the great Italian mural paint rs of § " 
the seicento (Fig. 7). In the best of these alle- tl 
gorical pictures, for all the pompous abs dity 8 
of the symbolism which relates them to con- § " 
temporary events, there is a wonderfu! élan t 
and dash—a fine sense of rhythm and ast« 1ish- § ™ 
ing dexterity in the handling of paint. Re aote ® ° 
from the life of the people, this was the < t 0! 
an opulent patrician society, grandiloquen and & 4 
ostentatious, yet perfectly adapted to its < ‘chi § © 
tectural environment. Its exponents invar..bly d 
employed an oil medium, and such was _ hell : 
technical skill that, when the grime of cent 11es : 
has been removed, their decorations are : {ten — ¢ 
found in almost perfect state. True f esco t 
painting, colours applied on the surface of 4 ! 
newly plastered wall, has seldom been prac ised ; 
successfully in England. ; 





In mid-Georgian times, grisaille a:chi 
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YWLES MANOR 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Fr 1 a copy by Miss E. Matley Moore 
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tectu. | ornament was fashionable, while a gay 
fanta. ic style—chinoiseries, stngenes, and other 
fanci’ . elements, with figures from the Italian 
come —enjoyed a brief vogue, the ornament 
now | ing confined to panels and compartments 
instec | of wandering over the entire surface as 
heret’ ore. From the hands of such a master 
as Je: 1 Frangois Clermont, these monkeys and 
scaranouches disporting themselves on tight- 
ropes beneath pagodas are irresistibly attrac- 
tive; ond it is deplorable that so few specimens 
of his inexhaustible fancy survive: Radnor 
House, Twickenham, which contained some of 


the best of them, was destroyed by enemy action 
early in the war. 

.fter the neo-classic revival, the area given 
up to painted decoration was still further 
reduced. Circles and ovals in polychrome were 
relieved at salient points against the delicate 
plasterwork enrichment of ceilings, while panels 
in chiaroscuro, forming a frieze, were contrasted 
with flat washes of colour on the walls. Medal- 
lions painted with symbolic and classical sub- 
jects were turned out in vast numbers by 
Angelica Kauffmann, Zucchi, Cipriani, and 
their school; but as, with rare exceptions, these 
pretty, meretricious decorations were produced 
in the studio on paper or canvas, they can be 
described as mural painting only by an abuse 
of the term. On similar grounds we may pass 
over the gigantic labours of James Barry at the 
premises of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, 
where he painted a series of colossal epic scenes 
for the walls of the Great Room on canvas. 

Leaving out of account painting which is 
within the province of the house decorator 
rather than the artist—the line of demarcation 
is often blurred—by the end of the eighteenth 
century the art may be said to have been 
almost extinct. A few isolated enterprises were 
undertaken which, recalling the baroque age in 
their ambitious scope, sought to rehabilitate 
mural painting as a branch of “high art.’’ Thus 
the Academician, Thomas Stothard, famous for 
graceful book illustrations, succumbing to an 
ideal already obsolete, devoted five Summers 
to painting the staircase at Burleigh House 
with heroic themes nicely calculated to 
overtax his delicate talent. At Brocket Hall, 
Hertfordshire, John Mortimer, and after his 
death in 1779, Francis Wheatley, executed the 
ceiling of the saloon with greater vigour and 
dec \rative sense than might be expected from 
the character of their easel pictures (Fig. 8). 
Ab ut this time, Paul Sandby the water-colour 
art t and George Barrett covered the walls of 
tw: immense dining-rooms (an alcove from one 
Is 1 the Victoria and Albert Museum) with 
hig ly naturalistic scenes in tempera, which 
loc like gouache drawings enlarged to Brob- 
dir nagian proportions (Fig. 9). 
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Despite lack of encouragement, the dream of a 
great school of mural painters enjoying public patron- 
age continued to haunt the imaginations of artists, 
and when, in 1841, a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed ‘for the purpose of encouraging the fine arts 
in the United Kingdom in connection with the 
rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament,’’ it was con- 
fidently expected that the glories of the High 
Renaissance were about to be revived on Barry’s 
pseudo-Gothic walls. Fresco was to predominate in 
the decorations. Venerable Academicians and troops 
of youthful aspirants eagerly entered for the com- 
petitions, and were beguiled into submitting an 
incredible number of costly cartoons. After 15 years 
and a long succession of complacent reports, received 
with growing signs of public resentment, a round 
dozen ‘‘frescoes’’ were finished at last. Placed in 
positions which seemed specially selected to render 
them invisible, within a few years they blistered, 
flaked off and _ disintegrated. Alfred Stevens’s 
designs were rejected; Dyce’s decorations were never 
completed; Maclise, having seen “twenty-eight full- 
length portraits of personages connected with the 
Tudor family”’ substituted for his most important 
commission, went off to Munich to study the ‘‘ water- 
glass process’? and then carried through his 
Death of Nelson and the Meeting of Wellington 
and Blucher with a mastery of grouping and a 


4 and 5.—A DETAIL OF FRESCOES (below) OF THE STORY OF CUPID AND 
PSYCHE FROM HILL HALL, ESSEX. After engravings by the Master of the Die, 


from Raphael. 
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sense of dramatic fitness 
in surprising contrast to 
hisusual Wardour Street 


style. Thus ended the 
one great attempt at 
State patronage in 


England—a final deter- 
rent, one may hope, to 
official encouragement 
on similar lines. 

That ill-starred 
venture of the  pre- 
Raphaelites, the decora- 
tion of the library of the 
Oxford Union, coincided 
with the later proceed- 
ings of the Com- 
missioners—a youthful 
gesture of emulation 
and contempt. The 
emulation, in one _ re- 
spect, was all too faith- 
ful. Owing to their 
technical ignorance, the 
paintings began to fade 
within the year and 
soon these nostalgic 
medieval reveries 
shared the fate of the 
melancholy ruins at 
Westminster. 

The Union fiasco was the last concerted 
attempt at mural decoration until recent times; 
though throughout the Victorian age artists 





continued to dream of a coming revival. By 
temperament and training two were pre- 


eminently qualified to bring it about—Alfred 
Stevens and G. F. Watts. Both spent several 
years in Italy studying the principles and 
practice of the Renaissance; only to find, on 
returning home, that official art was already 
deeply sunk in a slough of melodrama and 
sickly sentiment. Watts’s fresco at West- 
minster, involved in the general ruin, became 
a pale wraith, but once at least, in the vast 
composition, Justice, in the New Hall at 


Lincoln’s Inn, he was given a full opportunity 
to realise his aims. 


It is not the kind of decora- 
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OXFORDSHIRE. DETAIL 


OF 


tion which can be pronounced “‘life-enhancing,”’ 
and we must look to his preparatory studies to 
divine the latent powers which consistent 
encouragement would have called forth—the 
amplitude of rhythm and nobility of style that 
he derived from the great Venetians. The 
promise of Alfred Stevens in this field is also 
far greater than the achievement, and here 
again—now that Dorchester House has van- 
ished—one must seek to gauge his capacities 
by his sketches and models for abortive schemes, 
such as those for the British Museum Reading 
Room and the cupola of St. Paul’s—the last a 
conception of real grandeur, and if influenced 
by Michelangelo, no mere pastiche. His 
prophets for the spandrels below the whispering 
gallery “‘sustain without disgrace,’’ to quote 
















CEILING BY J. F. CLERMONT. = i745 
Mr. MacColl, ‘“‘comparison with their great 
originals in the Sistine.’’ As for Stevens’s under- 
takings in private houses, it is difficult for us 
to feel much enthusiasm for them now. The 
vermilion on black of the decorations at Melchet 
Court (subsequently burnt down) must have 
been very difficult to live with, and when he 
deserted his Renaissance idiom for a less exalted 
style, as at Deysbrook, near Liverpoo!—does 
his work there survive ?—his reclining symbolic 
figures are disconcertingly Victorian in senti- 
ment. 

And if now and again Stevens succumbed 
to the spirit of the age, how should Leighton 
or Poynter escape it? Tightly swathed in the 
bands of a moribund classicism, their learning 
and competence—both had fully mastered the 
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technique of fresco—inadequately compensate 
a lock of any real decorative sense. Ford 
Macvx Brown was not denied this indispensable 
gift, but admiration for his decorations in the 
Manchester Town Hall (painted between 1877- 
81) is, in some degree, tempered by the morbid 
scrupulosity which insisted that every head 
must be a portrait, and that even for minor 
‘properties’? an actual model must be found. 
Yet though breadth and vigour may be to seek 
in the handling, in imaginetive treatment and 

















fecundity of invention, they still set an exacting 
standard for the painting of historic themes. 
In a brief survey of English mural painting 
(in which much of real moment has _ been 
tersely noticed or altogether ignored), the 
period between the ‘eighties and the recent 
revival may be passed over as of little account. 
There were unmistakable signs in the inter-war 
years of a widespread re- awakening of interest 
in the art. Stanley Spencer, soon after the end 
of hostilities, painted his epic of modern war 





with a 


Oratory 
other end of the 
the walls of the 


primitive 
of All Souls, 


feeling in the 
Burghclerc, while at the 
scale Rex Whistler decorated 
Tate Gallery restaurant. The 


intensity of 


cordial reception which was given to his work 
(and echoed in the tributes to his memory when 
he fell in action) is, perhaps, significant of a 


deep trend in 
decorations, 
“period ”’ 


popular 





9.—NORBURY PARK, SURREY. THE LANDSCAPE ROOM BY GEORGE BARRETT 


English taste. In Whistler’s 
with their sophistication and 
learning, there was no very obvious 
appeal. An _ incurable romantic, 
there was a strong vein 
of rococo fantasy in his 
charming gift. But the 
English temperament re- 
sponds to the romantic 
appeal, and it is hard to 
believe that ever again there 
can be much of a future for 
the classical Renaissance 
tradition imposed for so long 
by pedantic arbiters of taste; 
or for its curious by- 
products, historical painting 
and the ‘‘ grand style,’’ with 
all the peculiar associations 
which have accumulated 
around them. 


Note: An exhibition of 
photographs of recent works 
was held at the Tate Gallery 
just before the war. The 
originals ranged from “‘ period”’ 
evocations to experiments in 
surrealism and were to Le 
found in all sorts of situations 
from St. Stephen's Hall to 
Methodist chapels. The 
success achieved since then 
by small groups of artists 
under heavy hardicaps in 
the decoration of British 
restaurants and other com- 
munal centres warrants high 
hopes for the future; and 
perhaps even more encourag- 
ing is the revived interest of 
the Church (conspicuously in 
the diocese of Chichester) in 
an art inseperably associated 
with its history. 


EARLY every popular tra- 
dition about camels is 
without factual basis; and 
how many fables there are 

concerning the strange specialised 
animal, met in this country only in 
zoos and menageries !_ If it were not 
for our native mud, he might have 
been a familiar domesticated worker 
here, provided he received stabling 


in the Winter and reasonable pro- 
tection from flies in the Summer; 
but even then some tall stories 


might have survived, because there 
are people who still believe that the 
horse’s eyes magnify what they see, 


and that that is the reason he 
submits to man ! 
The horse is protected from 


flies by a special muscle attached to 
the skin itself which shakes them off, 


and by his naturally long tail. The 
camel has no such defences, and 
soon becomes exhausted by the 


muscular effort needed to beat off 
swarms of flies. That is one reason 
why the camel lives in dry climates. 

Man’s chief interest in the camel is in the 
work he can do. The structure of the camel’s 
foot is specialised for sand; it has a flat horny 
under-surface with an elastic spread, but offers 
no grip on a slippery medium like mud. If a 
loaded camel is taken carelessly over a patch 
of slimy ground, his legs are liable to slip apart, 
and he does “the splits’; he may, if lucky, 
get off with a bad sprain; if unlucky, he will 
dislocate a joint. So he is useless in a country 
like ours, although he could stand the cold well 
enough. 


THIRST RESISTANCE 

Exaggerated notions exist of the camel’s 
capacity to resist thirst; it is great, but the 
camel, even if he doesn’t look it, is, after all, 
flesh and blood. There are certain antelopes 
which exist throughout the year without access 
to spring or river water, but they don’t have to 
do work under those conditions. The working 
camel always thrives best when he can drink 
as often as he wishes, but if the necessity 
arises, he can keep going and remain fit on 
intervals between drinks of two to five days, 
according to the breed of camel. He can 
endure and survive privation of water for a 
much longer period, but will then suffer, and 
will need plenty of time for recuperation. 

Perhaps the tallest of travellers’ yarns 
about the camel is the one which alleges that 
when lost in the desert and in danger of dying 
of thirst, a man may find relief by killing his 
camel and finding the bag of water which he is 
supposed to carry in his stomach. It would be 
much better to spend the time and energy in 
trving to find water somewhere else. There is 
no such supply maintained in the stomach; 
there is an excess of mucus in parts of the first 
stomach, but to suck some of that would act as 
an emetic, and you would lose more water than 
you gained. The camel's specialised apparatus 
against thirst consists of an excess of mucus- 
secreting surface in the throat and in the first 
stomach, which enables him to moisten his 
food in chewing the cud, even if he hasn’t had 
a drink for a week or so. 


HUMP STOREHOUSE 


The camel’s hump is a store of superfluous 
fat which is drawn upon when food is scarce; 
it is relatively bigger and more efficient than 
the hump of the Zebu ox, or the “spread”’ of 
a middle-aged man which may be a similar 
provision of Nature so that he can tide over 
the longer intervals between successful hunts 
as his activity declines; a pleasant thought, 
even if it may not be accurate! The sheep in 
some countries similarly store fat in their tails; 
and I have seen a Doomba sheep in India carry- 
ing its heavy tail with a sort of rough two- 
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wheeled go-cart behind to take the weight 
of it. (This is positively the only yarn 
about sheep I know, but, it is strictly true.) 
The camel’s spine does not run up into his 
hump. When he is starved, the hump will, 
in time, disappear. 

The camel’s supercilious expression 
is accounted for by the Arabs who say 
that while they know only ninety-nine names 
of God, the camel knows the hundredth ! 

Sometimes it is stated that a camel-bite 
will give syphilis to man, but this is untrue. 
The only disease which can be transmitted 
in this way is rabies; a keeper in Formosa 
once got hydrophobia from the bite of a 
camel which had been bitten by a_ rabid 
dog. Camels on the Seistan Boundary Com- 
mission Expedition were lost from rabies 
when they were bitten by mad wolves and 
jackals; and I once had a narrow squeak 
when examining inside the mouth of a baby 
camel which I afterwards found was rabid; 
the saliva contains the virus! But the camel 
is no more liable to rabies than a buffalo, ox, 
or any other animal that can be attacked by a 
mad dog. 


LION-LIKE TEETH 


The dental armament of a male camel 
is terrific, because his four canine ‘teeth are 
developed as fully as those of a lion, and he has 
been known to take the top of a man’s head 
right off. The bite is always serious, and 
generally septic. 

Camels are supposed to curl up and die 
out of sheer cussedness. Of this they are never 
guilty; they are full of a passive sort of pluck. 
The source of this tale lay in the unrecognised 
existence of a widespread disease due to a 
trypanosoma which causes a very slow decline 
with a remittent fever, which many camelmen 
were unable to diagnose or understand. The 
camel “curled up and died’”’ from it because of 
his refusal to give in to it before expending the 
last ounce of his strength. It is pleasant to 
record that a hundred per cent. cure of this 
disease can now be effected by a single injection 
into the jugular vein costing (before the war) 
about 3s. 6d. 

Another yarn is that a camel cannot swim. 
He can, and does, although he is slow in the 
water. I have landed hundreds of camels on an 
open beach by having them lowered into the 
water in slings by a crane, releasing the slings 
and making the camels swim ashore. Camels 


are much heavier in front than they are behind, 
and so the hindquarters ride near the surface 
of the water. Therefore, as they approach a 
shelving beach and get their forefeet once more 
on terra firma, they bob about in a most absurd 
fashion for many vards before they can resume 
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their normal dignified gait, as they cannot at 
first get their hind feet down. 

In the Delta country of the Indus, there are 
camels which graze in the mangrove swamps 
and live a most uncamel-like and amphibious 
existence, swimming from one part of their 
water-logged grazing ground to another; tresh 
water has to be brought to them from up-stream 
in boats ! 

Then it is said that camel-riding makes 
people sea-sick. At the walking pace, it might; 
but one does not use riding-camels at the walk. 
With horses, the best travelling is done by 
alternate walk and canter, except when they 
are pacers or ‘‘ramblers’’; but riding-camels 
are used at the jog or amble, and are never 
walked except on steep slopes or slippery mud. 
With riding-camels, you plug along all the t:me, 
with halts at intervals. The camel has a wonder- 
ful arrangement of elastic ligament which tikes 
a good deal of the strain away from the muscles 
at the normal paces. 


CAMEL MEAT 

It is rather a depressing thought «hat, 
although the camel is now understood so 1.uch 
better than he used to be, and his pote ‘tial 
economic value is thereby enormously incre: sed, 
the advantage has been cancelled out by the 
internal combustion engine almost as soc : as 
the knowledge was acquired and spread. W iat- 
ever happens to camel-transport, there is : »me 
future for camel-breeders in the meat t ide, 
although few have yet recognised it. Camel : :eat 
from animals reared for food is excellent A 
world scarcity of meat must favour the 
production of an animal which can fatte in 
country so arid that other animals wuld 
perish in it. 

Perhaps the camel may some day exch nge 
his present arduous Jife for one of pas >ral 
ease. How thoroughly that ease has cel 
earned ! 





There are many men and women in the 
Services who would welcome a chance of rea: ing 
“Country Life.” If you will hand it in. 
unwrapped, unstamped and unaddressed at ny 
Post Office, it will go to them. 
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A FAR EASTERN ODYSSEY 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


ROVIDENCE and some of my younger 
friends of Oxford and Cambridge have 
been very kind to me in war-time. 
Several times when I have felt entirely 

stump | for a topic a letter from some theatre 
as arrived in the nick of time, and now 


of wa . ape 

[ hav just got one of truly magnificent pro- 
porti from Ceylon. The writer apologises 
for its volume on the rather singular ground 
that i: was written in an aeroplane. This is a 
testim uy to the smoothness of flying, for his 


writing is as clear as print, a model which 


doubtl s the puzzled printers wish I would take 
to hea He tells me a number of things that 
have. 1used and interested me about golf in 
India id Ceylon and I hasten to pass some of 
them 1 in the hope that other people may 
like t) m too. 


t begins with Calcutta, which possesses 
ve courses in ell, of which he holds the 


some 

“Roy ”’ to be emphatically the best. It has 
inspi him with a healthy respect on account 
of th narrowness of the fairways and the 
conse tent danger to the so-precious golf ball. 
hes irways are fringed with jungle avid of 
balls d reluctant to give them up, and there 
are wise ‘‘tanks’’—not engines of war but 
pond —-diabolically disposed so as to be largely 
invis from the tee. From them, he writes 
briefl ind sadly, ‘‘ there is no recovery.’’ Apart 
from iese two terrors the course is sparingly 
but eniously bunkered and its condition, 
desp labour shortage, is excellent. He was 
sreat impressed by the honesty of the caddies 
and | e-caddies who wrought nobly to retrieve 
the © ant ball, though the price of a decent 
ball i. the Calcutta market must offer a serious 
temp ‘tion. 


* * * 


also played a good deal at Tollygunge, 
not good as the “ Royal” and “mixed up 


with a racecourse,”’ but very pleasant and like- 
wise in admirable condition. He had an 
entertaining experience of a match against the 
“champion playing caddie of India.’’ He was 
alarmed by this sonorous title but momentarily 


reassured by the appearance of his bare-footed 
adversary armed with a ball ancient and scarred 
and three clubs headed by a venerable spoon. 
Encouraging likewise was the fact that his own 
first tee shot ended 70 yards farther down the 
course than did his adversary’s drive with the 
spoon. Confidence was, however, short-lived, for 
‘I was soon to discover that I was up against 
a man whose performance within 100 yards of 
the pin was little short of wizardry. Every 
approach, which he played with a sort of mid- 
iron, left him within holing distance and most 
of the putts went in.’’ So that was that, and 
though my correspondent went round in 75 
he lost the match by 5 and 4. These local 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SPANISH GALLEON 
AT TOBERMORY 


S' Kk,-Your correspondent, = Mr. 
Lewis Clapperton, quoting Richard 
Hales, tells us that the name of the 
galleon lying in Tobermory Bay may 
have been San Juan de Sicilia. 


SIR, 


it might be mentioned that, 
Whereas almost every account of the 
late that befell the Armada refers to 
this articular vessel as the Florida (or 
as some variant of this name, such as 
Flor ncia, Florence, and Galeon del 
Du de Florencia), thus identifying 
hers the galleon equipped by Tuscany 
and contributed to the Armada by 
the duke of Florence, authorities on 
Mat ers relating to Spain and the 
\rn ida assure us that this vessel 
defi \tely reached Spain after the 
stor ‘s had devastated King Philip’s 
flee and that the vessel of our story 
mu have been some other unit 


The 


tore the 


possibly San Juan Bautista. 
DAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR, One Acre, 
Bracknell, Berkshire. 


MONKEYS IN PANTHER 


Major 
crows painted white has reminded me 
of an incident which took place in the 
small town of Katri 
Provinces some fifty years ago. 
inhabitants 
mainly Hindu—were sorely plagued 
by the monkeys who stole their grain, 
tiles 
generally made their lives a burden 
to them. The monkeys being sacred, 
the only remedy they could adopt 
was to trap the monkeys in cages 
and have them carted ten or a dozen 
miles down the road and set them at 
liberty—a poor remedy, as the mon- 
keys speedily found their way back 
again. The Mahomedan Tahsildar who 


demons can be terrible their 


own courses. 


opponents on 


Next came a period of duty far from any 
chance of golf and then a little leave at Shillong 
in Assam, perched 5,000 feet in the air and 
surrounded by pine-clad hills. The scenery is, 
as I gather, beautiful and the fairways of good 
and natural springy turf, but as to the greens, 
which apparently suffer from lack of water, he 
approaches the defamatory and is not to be 
quoted. Here again he was impressed by the 
caddies, ‘‘hardy, cheerful mountain folk with 
a strong facial streak of the Mongol,’’ but their 
honesty and their anxiety for their own par- 
ticular Sahib’s ball took a rather embarrassing 
form. Whenever his drive finished in the rough 
it was invariably discovered teed on the tallest 
tuft of grass in the neighbourhood. Sometimes 
it was as high as six inches from the ground, 
suspended in mid-air, as used to be the ball on 
the top of Sir Harold Gillies’s “‘ ginger-beer 
bottle” tee. He could not make up his mind 
whether the putter or the niblick was the better 
club in the circumstances, but still more agitat- 
ing was the conviction, which slowly forced 
itself upon him, that these lies were due to some 
human agency. 

* * * 

At length he caught his tiny caddie in the 
very act and rebuked him for his excess of zeal. 
There was no repetition of the offence, but Hell 
has no fury like a caddie scorned, and ever 
afterwards the ball was always in a hole or a 
divot mark. Nobody likes his well-meant efforts 
to be ungratefully received. This small boy, by 
the way, about four feet nothing in height, had 
one curious habit which it was bevond my 
friend’s limited Hindustani to penetrate. The 
bov himself went bare-footed, but he carried 
round with him a particularly large pair of 
grown-up black shoes. The only solution of the 
mystery appeared to be that he was waiting 
hopefully for the time when he should be big 
enough to wear them and that meanwhile he 
must never be parted from them night or day 
lest thev be stolen. He sounds rather a pathetic 
little boy and I wish his master could have 
turned a blind eve to the telescope, for his was 
essentially an amiable weakness. 

Now my letter, somewhere about page 7, 
moves to the course at New Delhi, where its 
writer had the honour of several games with the 
Viceroy, a very keen golfer with a handicap of 
10 or so, which would, I gather, be a good deal 
lower if his approaching were as good as his 
driving. Here my correspondent came across 
that good West of Scotland golfer R. M. Neill 
(I hope I have his initials correctly) who was 
also stationed there and had been made a 
member of the Committee, to the structural 
benefit of the course. This course my corre- 


ALAS- 


SKINS 


Jarvis’s story of the 


in the Central 


of the town— 


off their houses and 


spondent describes as ‘“‘considering the lack of 
natural features amazingly good”’ and he nearly 
agrees with Neill’s enthusiastic statement that 
there is not a bad hole among all the eighteen. 
One natural feature there does seem to be—it 
sounds a formidable one to me-—in the shape of a 
fringe of long elephant grass and trees on either 
side of the narrow fairwav. Another is a kite 
hawk that has been known to fly away with the 
ball at the end of a peculiarly fine drive at a 
critical moment of the match. Kite-hawks, 
however, I take to be in the nature of casual 
rather than permanent hazards. 
* * * 

After this the fortunes of war took my 
airman to Ceylon whence came his letter. Of 
Kandy he thinks little, but much of Nuwara 
Eliva (I hope I have read this writing aright 
but the aeroplane may here have given his pen 
a little jerk) which he says has the reputation 
of being the finest course in the Far East. 
It certainly possesses in his view more beautiful 
holes from the point of view of scenery than 
any he has ever seen. It is 6,000 feet above 
sea level under the shadow of the highest moun- 
tain on the island; the ball flies farther in that 


high air, but some of the holes —there are 
apparently three called the Alps—‘‘impose a 
severe test on lungs and legs alike.’’ The fair- 


ways and the greens are both excellent, though 
during the dry season all watering has to be done 
by hand. Fir trees and gorse produce a slight 
feeling of home-sickness for English courses, 
and one of the features of the course is a trout 
stream so meandering that it presents a hazard 
at no fewer than nine holes. The Barry burn 
at Carnoustie can be nothing to it. It is natur- 
ally expensive in balls and here the honesty 
that he found in India is Jess conspicuous, since 
“any decent specimen which reaches gorse, 
trees, rough or stream is a gonner unless one 
can contrive by intense mobility to reach it 
before caddies, fore-caddies or casual onlookers."’ 
Apparently in an unwise moment the authorities 
allowed balls to be bought from the natives. 
There was an attempt to stop this traffic, but 
the balls were merely sold instead at Colombo 
or Kandy. Balls were clearly an essential, and 
so there was nothing for it but to accept a black 
market unblushingly carried on and patronised. 
That is the end of my correspondent’s 
adventures so far, but he appears to be not 
without hopes of a round at Rangoon before 
he has finished. Good luck to him and I trust 
he will write and tell me about it. He ends with 
the pious wish that we may meet at Rye in 1946, 
which | echo with all my heart. If he has learnt 
from the champion caddie of India how to lay all 
his iron shots dead at 100 yards I undertake, if 
lamalive, to hobble round on my shooting-stick 
and watch him to the exclusion of all other 
champions whatsoever and wheresoever. 





LEAMINGTON 


See letter: 





THE ORIGINAL 


The Famous Spring, on next page 


SPA: SPRING 
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was in charge of these operations was 
one day regarding a cageful of mon- 
keys with gloomy disfavour when a 
couple of panther skins were brought 
to him for the Government reward. 
He conceived the brilliant idea of 
sewing up a couple of the monkeys in 
the panther skins and letting them 
loose again, and to this end set some 
chumars—leather-workers—to do the 
job. The work was done, but the 
chumars were considerably the worse 
for wear when they had finished, as 
can easily be imagined. The monkeys 
were released and went oft to join 
their fellows who, like the crows, 
scattered to the four winds in horror. 
Katri was free from the depredations 
of the monkeys for a time.—R. A. 
Witson, The Atheneum, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1. 


ANOTHER HOLE IN A 
WALL 


Sik,—-I send you a snapshot, pre-war, 
of another hole in a wall through 


ae 
ad 
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THE CASTLE COMBE PETROL 


See letter: Another H¢ 


which is brought the pipe when petrol 
is wanted, as can be seen. There is 
only the neat notice beside the door to 
show where it is to be had. This is at 
Castle Combe, Wiltshire, where every 
care seems to be taken to preserve 
the very beautiful village unspoilt. 
M. W., Hereford. 


THE FAMOUS SPRING 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph which 
may be of interest to your readers 
showing the original medicinal spring 
in Bath Street, Leamington Spa 
Warwickshire (see previous page). 
The medicinal qualities of the 
water from this spring were first noted 
by Camden in 1586; subsequently 





le ina Wall 


another was discovered in 1784, and 
its patronage by George IV popular- 
ised the town as a health-giving spa. 

Camden’s original spring is now 
protected by the stone building shown 
in my photograph, and still gives its 
quota of mineral water, which is in 
good demand by visitors.—P. H. 
LOVELL, Pinney, Middlesex. 


IN THE PUMP ROOM, 
BATH 


Sik,—In an enquiry on sundials by 
Tompion in Country Lire of March 9, 


reference was made to the Pump 
Room, Bath. I enclose a photograph 


of the brass plate which was affixed 
to the wall of the Pump Room by 
the side of the Tompion clock. The 
clock, by the way, was removed for 
safe keeping at the outbreak of war. 
It is of interest to note that the 
plate is dated in the bottom left-hand 
corner 1764, so the building to which 
it refers was the earlier Pump Room 
which occupied the same site as the 
present building which 
was opened in 1795. 
The expression 
‘The Watch and Sun- 
Dial’’ is, I think,unusual 
and has puzzled many 
people and has led to 
the impression that there 
was some separate sun- 
dial which has now dis- 
appeared. There is no 
trace locally of any such 
sundial. Mr. R. W. M. 
Wright, the Director of 
the City Library, has 
made a careful hunt, but 
can find nothing, so I 
think we must agree that 


Britten was right when 
he wrote in his authori- 
tative Old Clocks and 
Watches : 
\t first sight the 
phrase ‘“‘Watch and 
Sun-Dial’’ on the tab- 
let recording the gift 


seems to include a 
ynomon of some sort 
for regulating the time- 
keeper from observa- 
tions of the sun. There would be 
nothing far-fetched in this surmise, 
because sundials to check the going 
of public time-kcepers were not at 
all an unusual adjunct. But I am 
inclined to think that in this instance 
sundial meant the equation dial over 
the ordinary one. 


SUPPLY 


Hatron, The 
Somerset. 


JouN 
Rath, 


Pump 


Room, 


BEAUTIFUL GATES 


You recently published a photo- 
vraph of some fine iron gates which 
had escaped the destruction with 
which many specimens of iron-work 
were threatened in the days when iron 


SIR, 
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See letter : 


CHURCHYARD GATES AT 
Beautiful Gates 
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THE BRASS PLATE RECORDING THE GIFT OF TE 
TOMPION CLOCK TO THE PUMP ROOM, BATH 
In the Pump Room, Bath 


See letter : 


was collected. Here is another, per- 
haps less known to your readers. 
These gates form the entrance to 


the churchyard at Lowther Castle, 
Cumberland, the ancestral home of 


Lord Lonsdale. The Lonsdale mauso- 
leum is seen on the left through the 
delicate veil-like lines of the iron-work. 

-E. R., Market Harborough, Leicester- 
shire. 


THE VANISHED WILD 


BEE 
vom the Hon. Samuel Cunningham. 


Sir,—Is the disappearance of the 
wild bee in the Western Highlands 
and Northern Ireland to be attributed 
to the ravages of foul brood, which 
did such damage to the honey-bce 
fifty years ago, and which legislation 
has been passed to cure? 

I also notice that hazel and filbert 
trees have lost their bearing qualities. 
Is this the cause of the decline in 
the wild bee which was so common 
in the last century? Some thirty 
years ago the passenger pigeons were 
wiped out in America and became 
extinct. Is this a similar case? 

I should be glad if any of your 
readers could supply me with some 
information on this matter.—SAMUEL 
CUNNINGHAM, Fernhill, Belfast. 


SHEARWATERS 
Sir,—The very interesting article on 
shearwaters ‘appearing in COUNTRY 
Lire of March 23, makes me wonder if 
the birds seen were from the Faroe 
Islands. 

The shearwater is known through 
the researches of Mr. R. M. Lockley 
to feed during the nesting season 
600 miles from its nesting island : 
there is therefore nothing improbable 
in the Faroe birds flighting as far 
south as the Irish Sea. Some may have 
been from the Hebrides—from the 
sreat colony on Eigg. 

They may fly south along the 
east shore of the Irish Sea, and there- 
fore may not be in sight of the Irish 


coast.—SETON GorDon, Upper Dun- 
tuilm, Isle of Skve. 


SPRING 


Sik,—The migration of frogs and toads 
usually takes place in March; they 
may then be seen in thousands, the 
smaller male mounted on the female, 
making their way to the nearest pond 
or lake. 

Your correspondent says that the 
frog is guided by instinct, but this 
leads us nowhere. The source of the 
urge that prompts frogs and other 
animals and birds to mate in the Spring 
is physiological, and obscure. 

Some years ago when I was 
watching a migration an old gardener 
accosted me with the enquiry: “T 
suppose you knows what they are 
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a doing of, sir.’’ I replied that | 
thought I did. ‘‘Yes,’’ said he, “it's 
the young uns a-squeezing the oid uns 
to death; they always does it at this 
time of year.”’ The frog’s spawn is 
deposited in adhesive masses, that of 
the toad in ribbons which are twined 
round aquatic plants. The frog and 
toad have, as Gilbert White observed 
no penis intrans; the spawn is impreg 
nated in the water by the seminal 
fluid of the male.—EDGAR SyeErs 
Maidenhead Thicket, Berkshire. 


A GOTHIC 
COMMONWEALTH FONT 


S1r,—By the kindness of Mr. G. 0. 
Walker of Leicester, it is possible to 


KIMCOTE FONT 


Sce letter : A Gothic Commonwealth i 
illustrate from one of his photo 
the exceptionally interesting f at 
Kimcote, in South Leicestersh °, 4 
short distance north-east of I  ter- 


worth. This font is roughly / a 
normal English 15th-century pe, 
consisting of a base, a panelled aft 
and octagonal bowl with the ery 


usual treatment of a quatre-foil \ -hin 
a circle on each side. Above < ol 
these quatre-foils, close to th top 
edge of the font is a sunk pane: «ith 
the date 1654. 

On close examination the ‘ont 
turns out to be not, as would a. eat 
at first glance, one of the fift: ‘nth 
century with this date subsequ utly 
cut upon it, but the actual work «the 
period. The finer tradition o! the 
medizval mason is gone; the d sign 
is there, but the execution is poo and 
the proportions clumsy. There s: cms 
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little doubt that we have here an 
example, which may be unique, of a 
stone font in the Gothic style in the 
English tradition actually executed 
during the Commonwealth. This was 


at a time when the Puritans were 
doing their best to substitute movable 
basins jor fixed fonts, and a large 
number of stone fonts were thrown out 
of churches and destroyed, and not 
merely disused. 

eems evident that in this 
case local church people were 


COUNTRY LIFE 


The old = grammar school at 
Newark-on-Trent is an_ excellent 
example of 19th-century vandalism. 
As the photograph shows, another 
building has been constructed without 
any regard for the older structure, 


blocking half of it out from the 
road. The school was founded in 


1530 by Thomas Magnus, whose name 
it bears. He was a friend of Wolsey. 
Former scholars included the musician 
John Blow (organist of Westminster 
Abbey), Dean Hole of Rochester, 
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on his own horse in England, and was 
later to see his pony Injas win the 
Army Cup at Lucknow ridden by 
Captain Charrington. My own hunting 
experience had been gained mostly 
with the Holderness. 

On taking over the hounds we 
imported three couple from the West 
Hambledon Hunt, of which Captain 
Standish, late of the Regiment, was 
then Master, and another three couple 
of harriers. This brought the pack up 
to about twelve couple of hounds, of 
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man, that he had to be destroyed 
later. It is interesting to note that 
Marksman had been bred in Maymyo 
by our predecessors and that his sire 
had been killed tackling a panther 
We seldom pulled down a ghee 
because the hunted one always kicked 
up a fresh one at the last moment and 
we never knew how often hounds 
changed, and they went on until the 
sun was well up and they were tho- 
roughly exhausted : our hunts often 


lasting the best part of a couple of 





THE OPENING MEET OF THE MAYMYO HOUNDS AT ELEPHANT POINT, 1906 
See letter; A Hunt in Burma 
det ed to defy the Puritan system the antiquarian, Dr. Stukely, and Dr. which one or two had been bred in hours. We hunted two days a week, 
to t xtent of setting up a font of | Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester. _Maymyo by the previous Master Sundays and Thursdays. Most of the 
the acter required by the law Nowadays the boys are in another We went into pink, partly tolend ~~ country was jungle, but there was also 
ane ition of the Church of England. building, the old school, which has an air to the proceedings but also so some bare hill country where we hunted 
It i t possible that it may be an been restored to its Tudor state, as to be more easily seen in the jungle jackal and there the going was fast 
act nitation of a font which was _ being used for the Education Offices. and started our first season with the K. A. PiLimpton (Lt.-Col Garrick 
dest | by the Puritans. EDWARD RICHARDSON, W’. Bridgford, opening meet at the residence of Mr. Club, W.C.2. 
the time of the Restoration No/tinghamshirve. Dalrymple Clark, known as Elephant 

mal w fonts were made, and while Point, so named from the fact that 4 ITS ] 
som these are of the Renaissance A HUNT IN BURMA he was the manager of the Kheddah aashemassynenninicin ne 
typ h as was adopted by Wren — Sir,—This photograph of the Maymyo up country; and this is the photo- MOTHS 
and followers, others, particularly (Burma) Hounds was taken in 1906 — graph of the meet. ' ie ; 

Sir,—With reference to the photo- 


in ( try districts, were more or less 
on t old traditional lines, though 


freq tly carried out with rather 


rough and hasty execution and with 
a certain amount of Renaissance 
deta It would be interesting to know 
if otl examples of dated fonts of the 
Commonwealth period can be found. 
-—F, ©, Erres, Earlham, Dunster, 
Somer sct. 
BEN ARTHUR 

Sir,— As Mr. W. K. Holmes suggests 


in his article The Top of the Ccb!ler, 
there is more in the name Ben Arthur 
than many suppose. 

\rthur was, in immensely ancient 
legends throughout several continents, 
a Supreme Benign Being, the King of 
the celestial Round Table with its 
twelve zodiacal parts. 

His name was bestowed on hills, 
shrines, earthworks and other pre- 
historic structures in the British Isles 
and abroad. 

His name kept steady throughout 
long ages as Arthur, Arthyr, Ator, 
Hath Uther, Assur, Osiris, Hesiri 
and Horus. 

lhis Divine Being, exceeding the 
limits of intellect, was a Trinity—the 
Royal Pair, the Sun and the Moon 
under the wise chancellor Mercury. 
rhis alliance always succeeded in the 
Intermittent fights with Satan or 
Seth, the eclipse-causing monster. The 
victory is portrayed in rock-carvings 
and in temple architecture. 

he title Osivis is a combination 
ol AH (the speech or breath-deity, 


Mercury) with SHU (the Sun, the 
god that shines) and with RA (the 
mor the god of rays, known in 
obso'cte Celtic as RE). 

rthur is then A4H-SHU-RA, the 
oe st prehistoric Trinity.—Lupovic 
Mc 


MANN, 183, West George Street, 
Gla v, OR 


EWARK GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


‘IR, -You have occasionally published 
Pict “es of old grammar schools. 
sm is one which is not very well 
mo 


and may interest some of your readers. 


The second battalion of the East 
Yorkshire Regiment was the first 
complete British battalion to be 


stationed there. Previous to this there 
had been only detachments from the 
battalion in Mandalay stationed there, 
and when we arrived in 1906 we found 
that there was a small pack of I-nglish 
hounds which had been started by, I 
think (Il am not sure of the name at 
this distance of time), a Mr. Gabbet 
and his wife who I believe had been a 
Miss Knox of the well-known Irish 
hunting and writing family. 

My Company Commander, Major 
W. E. Campion, took over the master- 
ship of the Hounds and I used to 
whip-in to him. Major Campion was 
a keen hunting man himself and had 
the previous year won the Mounted 
Infantry Light-weight Point-to-point 





WHERE DEAN 


In the picture the sixth from the 
right at the back is General Sir George 
Prettyman, G.O.C. Burma, and near 
the left is Major R. G. Benson of the 
Regiment leading his daughter on the 
grey pony. Major Campion is on his 
South African pony Roger, and most 
of the others are on Burmese ponies 
or walers from Australia. Both Major 
Benson lieutenant-colonel) and 
Major Campion were killed in the last 
war, Major Campion being shot by a 
wounded German major to whom he 
was giving water on the battlefield. 

We used to hunt ghee (barking 
deer) mostly, but also jackal; and on 
one occasion got on to a Himalayan 
bear (which fortunately got away, but 
not before he had scragged one of 
Campion’s boots), and on another 
occasion treed a panther—the latter 
so injuring one of the hounds, Marks- 


(as 


HOLE WENT TO SCHOOL 
See letter: 


Newark Grammar School 


graph submitted by your correspon- 
dent under the heading Experiment 
with Moths in your paper some weeks 
ago, there is a more simple explanation 
for the double image of the vibrating 
antenna than that suggested. Had the 
photograph been taken by daylight or 
other steady source of illumination 
under conditions requiring 
exposure for the stationary parts of 
the subject, a double image would 
still have been obtained. 

Any object oscillating between 
two points, moves relatively rapidly 
over the middle part of its course but 
slows down and becomes relatively 
stationary at the extreme limits of 
its path; or to put it in another way, 
most of the time occupied in an oscilla- 
tion is spent at the limits of the swing 
where the movement slows down, 
ceases, and is then reversed 

In the present case, the antenna 
is moving so rapidly over the middle 
part of its course that it is not long 
enough at any one point to produce an 
image on the photographic plate in 
the time of the exposure. A much 
longer exposure, while resulting in 
over exposure of the stationary part 
of the subject, would have produced 
the blur towards the middle part of 
the antenna’s path of movement 
expected by your correspond =nt. 

This effect will be produced by 
any vibrating object, such as a tuning 
fork or a pendulum, so long as the 
time of exposure is longer than a 
complete oscillation and the light 
intensity not much more than suffici- 
ent to produce a photographic image 
of the vibrating object when at rest. 

For similar reasons, a stretched 
string that has been plucked to set it 
vibrating will be visible most clearly— 
or perhaps only—at the extreme 
limits of its oscillations.—-W.. NEILSoNn- 
Jones, Bedford College, University of 
London. 


AN ELECTRICAL SENSE? 


S1r,—In answer to the letter about the 
tiger moth and the electric light bulb, 
which appeared with a photograph, 
in CountTRY LIFE, the moth must 


5-seconds 





















SIGNBOARD OF THE 
CLUB 


THE 


apparently have been keeping time 
with the frequencies of the bulb. This 
would mean that the antennze must 
have been beating at somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of 150 times per 
second, which is quite possible, for it 
is known that insects can do things at 
incredible speed; for instance the 
housefly can beat its wings at 330 
beats per second. So far as is known 
there are no “electrical” But 
should there be such a sense it is 
probably to be found in the antenn«e 
which is the main centre of 
smell, touch and balance. Apart from 
hearing these are all the main senses, 
except sight and the peculiar sense 
by which the male can find the female. 

We will assume that antenna is 


senses 


senses. 


the seat of some simplified ** wireless ”’ 
that 


contacts the two insects by 





LUCKY 


Besp 


TREES 


¢ Bricklaying ? 


THE 


See letter: 


messages. If indeed it is, then the 
moth in your correspondent’s photo- 
graph would be reacting to the 
frequencies in the same way that it 
would to the messages of the opposite 
sex. 

There is one other suggestion and 
that is that by sense of rhythm the 
moth was beating time with the 
frequencies for its own satisfaction. 

Vell, there you have what I 
believe are the possible reasons for 
this interesting occurrence.—B. M. 
PricE Tuomas, Newick House, Chel- 
tenham, Gloucestershire. 


ATTRACTION BY SCENT 
S1r,—With reference to various sugges- 
tions as to the part wireless telegraphy 
appears to play between the sexes of 
different species of moths, it has been 


PIG YARD 


letter: At the Sign of the Pig 


proved that male moths 
will be attracted to an 
empty box that has 
previously contained a 
virgin female, many 
hours after she has been 
removed, thus proving 
that it is only scent 
which is the attraction. 


In the case of the 
grass eggar moth, males 
will visit the box which 
has been vacated for at 
least 36 hours in a vain 
search for a_ possible 


mate. sss HUGH 
NEWMAN, Butterfly 
Farm, 41-42, Salisbury 


Road, Bexley, Kent. 


AT THE SIGN 
OF THE PIG 
Sir,—I thought you 


might be interested in 
the enclosed photograph 
showing a_ signboard 
recently erected above 
the entrance to the head- 
quarters of the Pig Yard 
Club at Settle, West 
Yorkshire. This club 
comprises a group of local archzolo- 
gists who have been responsible for 
many important discoveries in York- 
shire’s underworld of caves and pot- 
holes, and at their headquarters they 
have formed a fascinating museum 
which deals with almost every phase 
of speleology. These activities are 
represented on the signboard; the 
quarterings show, first, a rope-ladder 
as used in pothole exploration, then 
a pick and spade, a human bone and 
gladiatorial sword, and finally a 
Roman bronze fibula, or brooch. The 
bone, sword and brooch represent 
some of the club’s finds in the 
Craven area. 

A pig's head surmounts the lot, 
though nowadays the Pig Yard Club 
has no connection with pigs. At one 
time its meetings were held in an old 
pig yard opposite Settle Green; hence 
the name.—G BERNARD Woop 
Rawdon, Leeds. 


CURIOUS SUNDIAL 
Sik,—Sometimes words are super- 
fluous. There is no inscription on a 
curious but eloquent sundial at 
Kilham, Last Yorkshire. 

Passers-by may read into the old 
stone coffin and sundial any 
they please.—B. Moore, 
Ferry, Doncaster, Yorkshire. 


BESPOKE BRICKLAYING? 


SIR, 


lesson 


Owston 


Travellers leaving Worcester by 
the Newtown Road are much amused 
by the clever piece of bricklaying 
shown in my photograph. The high 
bank of a garden is supported by a 
brick retaining wall, the brickwork 
being neatly tailored to accommodate 
the two projecting trees.—Ra cpu A. 
SMITH, 3, Barbourne Road, Worcester. 


A CARVING FROM PARIS 
Sir,—This photograph taken with a 
Leica camera, and greatly enlarged, is 
of a small panel on the fagade of Notre 
Dame, Paris. The significance of the 
incident it depicts eludes me: would 
one of your readers be so good as to 
enlighten me ?—P. MarspEn, Lytham 
St. Annes, Lancashire. 


A STRANGE RELIC 
Sik,—A letter in a recent issue of 
Country LIFE referred to the “ plait 
of hair’? in Romsey Abbey. The date 


of the discovery of this ‘strange 
relic’’ should have been 1839, not 
1939. The relic is still on view in the 


Abbey, but for many years now it has 
been removed from the ambulatory to 
the west end of the north side-aisle, 
in the Early English part of the church. 

A complete account of the dis- 
covery was published in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of August, 1840, and 
an eye-witness’s account of the un- 
earthing by the then churchwarden, 
in Spence’s Essay on Romsey Abbey, 
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published in 1841.—Ricuarp Kk. Luce, 
(President Hants Field Club = and 
Archeological Society), Chirk Lodge, 
Romsev, Hampshire. 


SUFFOLK CHURCH BELLS 
Si1r,—Many of my fellow-readers will 
have found pleasure in the collection 
of epitaphs, but, while recording in- 
scriptions in ‘‘God’s Acre,’’ they may 


not have realised that interesting and 
whimsical lines may often be found on 


THE COFFIN SUNDIAL 
See leiter: Curious Sundial 


the bells in the near-by church tower. 
As befits the ‘Holy’ county, Suffolk 
is of especial note in this respect, and 
personal visits, with assistance from 
Raven’s Church Bells of Suffolk (pub- 
lished in 1890), enable me to append 
a selection, in the hcpe that it may 
attract ‘‘gems”’ from other parts of 
the country. 

At Great Ashfield (All Saints 
Church): Pull on, brave boys, I am 
metal to the backbone, but will be 
hanged before I'll crack. 

At Gazeley : 

A grateful strain boys let us sing 

To praise the name of Messrs. King, 

Wedge, Cornell, Norman, Hynes 
and Jyson, 


$ 


tats ds Sia A, 












NO FAS wae ees 


Death, Barnes, Staples, also Wilsyy 
By whose kind and generous aid 
I (leader of this peal) was mde 
While thus we join in cheerful sound 
May Love and Loyalty abow.d 
Advice such as that in the {: Jloy 
ing lines, inscribed on a bell a’ Sud 
bury, was often amplified in ules 
for the Ringers, a list of regul. ‘ions 
which were framed and display 


on 
the belfry wall. They were oi: 1 jn 
doggerel, almost always includ | a; 


injunction against the consump 
beer while on duty : 

Ye Ringers all that prize 

Your health and happiness 

Be sober, merry, wise, 

And you'll the same posses 
Another inscription at Sudbury 

I toll the funeral knell 

I ring the festal Day, 

I mark the fleeting hours 

And chime the Church to p 
At Woodbridge : 

Strike me and I'll sound swee 

Our voices shall with joyful s und 
Make hills and valleys echo round 
We to the church the living ce: 
Ana to the grave do summon «|| 

At Cavendish : 

I mean tc make it understocd 
Although I’m little yet I’m good 
Music is medicine to the min 
Our voices shall in conscrt ring 
In hcnour both to God & King. 

The following lines to the bride and 
bridegroom were obviously deemed 
to be of importance, fcr they are to 
be found on the bells of at least four 
different Suffelk parishes. 

In Wedlcck’s bands all you who join 
With hands your hearts unite 

So shall our tuneful tongues combine 
To laud the nuptial rite. 

Suffolk bells are also cf interest 
in other ways. At the time of the 
great earthquake in the reign of 
Henry I1, Suffolk bells are said to have 
rung without human help, while at 
Fordley, near Saxmundham, the bells 
rang their own death-knell. Fordley 
Church stood within a few yards ot 
that of the village of Middleton, in 
the same churchyard, and when ser- 
vices began at different times the bells 
of the one disturbed the service o/ the 
other. To remedy the matter, in 1620 
the Bishop of Norwich decreed that 
both churches should be served by the 
same priest, and under this arrange- 
ment Fordley Church, the smaller of 
the two, fell into disuse and decay. 
To-day it is hard to find even the site 
of the building. 

A farmer from this part of Sutiolk 
is said to have been transportec for 
stealing a bell and lead from a church 
at near-by Dunwich. At Kelsale the 
village peal gave a name to the } ‘ght 
Bells Inn.—C. W. Mors ey, Sax ind- 
ham, Suffolk 
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FROM THE FACADE OF NOTRE DAME 


See letter: 


A Carving from Paris 
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: BUSINESS 
is | ENTERPRISE 
= | AFTER THE WAR 


Small and medium-sized businesses in all 
branches of industry and trade must have 
every opportunity of contributing, by their 
enterprise and initiative, towards the nation’s 
economic well-being after the war. They 
must be given full support in developing 
British trade at home or in overseas markets. 


und 


ind Changes due to war conditions call for a 
far-sighted policy concerning the financial 
‘ aid they mayneed. This Bank, through its 
| branch managers, will therefore be prepared 


g to consider enquiries from promising 
‘a undertakings, whether old or new, con- 
a ducted under good management. It will 


= base its consideration of each proposal 
join as much upon the prospective borrower’s 
‘ine integrity and business capacity as upon 
his material resources. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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THE RED CROSS 
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HAD been using wheel tractors,” states this 
“Caterpillar” owner, “but | find your D2 more 
economical and more convenient for all-round 
farm work." 
This farmer told us what he wanted to do, and 
the “Caterpillar” gave him the answer. Write to us 
for information on your farm-traction problems. 


ECU? 


HATFIELD HERTS. 


Phone: Hatfield 2333 
Grams: Tractors, Hatfield 


tack O 











HEREFORD CATTLE 


THE PREMIER BEEF BREED 
OF THE WORLD 


WEIGHT 


TYPE MARK YOUR CALVES 
USE A HEREFORD BULL 


SHOW AND SALE AT HEREFORD 
TUESDAY, [7th APRIL, 1945 








Apply : 
THE HEREFORD HERD BOOK SOCIETY 
3, OFFA STREET, HEREFORD 
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FARMING NOTES 





MAKING HAY 
EARLY 


T is well enough known in theory 
that young hay makes the best 
hay, but it is not nearly so well 
known in practice how this can 
best be cone. It is easier to leave 

the herbage to grow up to at least the 
flowering stage before cutting. Then 
it does not take so much drying and 
is less vulnerable to the weather if 
there is a broken spell before the hay 
can be ricked. Those accustomed to 
take their hay from permanent grass 
fields are still apt to leave their leys 
too long before cutting. It is true 
enough that the grasses and clovers in 


the ley are more sappy and generally ° 


more bulky than old grass, but a good 
deal of the virtue of ley hay is lost 
if the herbage is allowed to become 
mature. The ideal stage for cutting 
is just before the grasses come into 
flower. Cut at this stage, the herbage 
needs more careful curing, but it will 
make the highest quality hay with a 
good proportion of protein. 


Hay Cocks 
PRING growth pushed ahead fast 
in March and, if April gives us 
forward conditions, some more leys 
in the South will be ready for cutting 
before the end of May. On my farm 
I have reserved one small field for 
extra early cutting. It has not been 
stocked since Christmas and there is 
a very promising growth there now. 
What I intend to do is to put the 
swathe into cocks two or three days 
after cutting and let the half-made hay 
dry as safe from the chances of weather 
as I can make it. There is an art in 
putting up these cocks. It is not just 
good enough to make little dumps of 
hay in rows across the field which is 
the best that some farmers in the 
South seem to be able to manage. In 
the North it is a normal practice to 
put hay to cocks and they are care- 
fully built in a pyramid shape so as 
to throw off rain if it comes. This 
cocking in the field is laborious but 
it is worth while for the valuable crop. 


Barn Hay-drying 

ARMERS in some of the wetter 

parts of the United States have 

developed a useful method of drying 
hay carted almost immediately after 
cutting. Their system of barn hay- 
drying is sometimes called the Tennes- 
see system, so k imagine it started there. 
With the sun blazing down, freshly cut 
grass soon loses its moisture and wilts. 
After a few hours it is carted to the 
hay barn, this usually being the upper 
storey of the cow barn, and air is 
blown through the hay. The material 
is stacked on the barn floor and cold 
air forced through it for about ten 
days. On the farm where I saw this 
being done, the hay was about six feet 
deep. The farmer’s intention was to 
add another four or five feet as soon 
as the first layer was dry. I am not 
at all sure how this system would 
work out in this country. I imagine 
that our hay has more sap in it and 
I should be scared of the part-dry hay 
heating badly in the barn and setting 
fire to the place. They do have auto- 
matic regulators on the electric blowers 
so that the stream of air can be kept 
going all night if necessary. 
Artificial Insemination 

SEE that the Artificial Insemina- 

tion Bill that is soon to come 
before the House of Commons makes 
provision for a Treasury grant of 
£250,000 for further experiments and 
to cover possible losses in the operation 
of centres during the next five years. 
Grants from this fund can be made to 
producer-controlled organisations, in- 
cluding marketing boards that operate 
these centres. There are eight already 
operating and the Milk Marketing 


Board has plans for another half af 
dozen to be started this yea The 
intention is to spread the loci ion ¢; 
these centres widely throu. 1 th 
country so that farmers in a. parts 
may be able to judge the poss. vilities 
for themselves. At the two © ioneer 
stations, Cambridge and RK ding 
some useful lessons have been lc irned 
It is not simply a matter of > \athe. 
matics to provide a reliable -ervic 
for all owners of dairy herds within 
the radius served by a station. Bulls 
sometimes prove disappointin: and 
there have been instances here «s well 
as in America where farmers :clying 
on a centre have been badly let \iown 
There is still a lot to be learn«.! and 
if lessons can be learned on a small 
scale at the start it will save wide 
spread disillusionment later. 





Big Tractors Needed 


ih it a fact that we shall not be 
allowed to get in more heavy 
wheel or crawler tractors from 
America? This impression has got 
abroad in the counties and is causing 
consternation at a time when we are 
told that the tillage acreage should be 
fully maintained for another year. To 
work a full acreage of tillage crops 
economically, we need more _ big 
tractors. It seems likely that this 
need will continue for several vears 
yet and it will be most unfortunate if 
we are handicapped by lack of efficient 
equipment. Presumably the reason 
why we are not getting many tractors 
from America is lack of dollars. 

It is said that several manufac- 
turers in this country are just about 
to develop tractor production on 
large-scale lines. How long their plans 
will take to mature I do not know 
but surely there must be an interval 
of at least a year before these new 
projects get into full production 
Meanwhile our existing tractors are 
wearing out, wasting an undue amount 
of time and money in repairs. One 
of the two major items in my farm 
accounts which showed increases last 
year was machinery repairs. The 
other was labour. 


Deep Ploughing 


OTHAMSTED dropped rather 
a bombshell by annou.-icing 
through Dr. E. W. Russell that ‘‘eep- 
ploughing in the trials they have ‘nade 
gave no advantage over shallow 
ploughing. The crops of wheat, ! irley 
and mangolds for which ploughin . was 
done at eight inches were no |! -tter 
than those for which ploughin; was 
done at only four inches, Would ‘hese 
results be repeated on every ty ¢ 0 
soil? There are soils in which sh low 
ploughing year after year at a « pth 
of four inches or even three i ches 
has resulted in a plough pan ‘eing 
formed. This becomes imperviou : and 
I cannot believe that the crop: get 
the full chance for development .ntil 
this pan is broken. Sub-soiling ‘hich 
stirs the sub-soil to a depth of hree 
inches or so below the plougl sole 
may be as good or better than Jeep 
ploughing. At home I always | to 
see the plough going at four t five 
inches. Unless a watch is kep the 
depth of ploughing is often not nore 
than three inches on stony brash land 
such as mine. Whatever the Rot iam- 
sted trials show I shall still try to <eep 
my plough down to five inches, and 
it will not worry me if it goes t» six 
inches. I know from experience that 
in patches where we have had tr: able 
in keeping the plough down we g: ner 
ally get a thin crop. Two years ag? 
when I put in a digger plough t« get 
down to six inches, I thought it was 
doing good and I still think so. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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BAYFORDBURY TO 
BE SOLD 


SHE following quotation is 
from the first portion of the 
special illustrated article 
vhich appeared in COUNTRY 
AFE on January 17, 1925, 

bout Ravfordbury, the Hertfordshire 

if ie Clinton Baker family: 


i 





oat ‘ 
he chief treasure and 
di t of Bayfordbury, in the 
Oo n of most people, consists 
n its architecture, its furni- 
tur or its trees, excellent as 
the ire, but in its pictures, for 
am them still remains that 
re) kable and historic set of 
poi aits of the members of the 
K it Club which came to the 
Bai. rs by inheritance from their 
or al owner, old Jacob 
| yn. 
Bavfor iry has recently lost what 
the W r of the article called its 
* chief asure and delight,” for the 
Natior Art Collections Fund has 
as staied on page 638) purchased, 
and sented to the National 
Portr rallery, the famous series of 


port 


A PUL LISHER’S ENTERPRISE 


} owner of the Bayfordbury 
ite, the present representa- 

tive ( ld Jacob Tonson, the famous 
publi gave the nation the first 
refus. f the collection. In 1720 
fonso etired and left the Barn 
Elms ise and the portraits to his 
nephey and namesake. Happily the 
fons¢ and the Bakers, collateral 
lesceniants of old Jacob Tonson, 
took e of the collection, and it 


has now found a permanent and safe 
home iree from any further risk of 
coming into the market. Although 
the po:traits have been moved from 
Bayforibury the fact that for so 
many decades they were housed there 
invests the mansion with special in- 
terest. Bayfordbury is three miles 
south of Hertford. In the last years 
of the reign of George II it was 
sold to William Baker, who married 
Mary Tonson in 1742. There is a 
note that alterations to the mansion 
were finished in 1812, and they in- 
cluded the dining-room devoted to 
the display of the portraits. On the 
whole the mansionl was improved by 
the alterations and additions made at 
that time, and its surroundings are 
veautiful. The pleasure gardens are 
remarkable for their cedars. 


AUCTION OF THE ESTATE 

HE Bayfordbury estate of 2,500 

acres, with a rent-roll of £5,400 
‘vear, will come under the hammer of 
Messrs. Wilson and Co. next month. 
Messrs. Powell and Co, are the estate 
agent There are nine large farms, 
some good secondarv Georgian and 
ther residences, as well as village 
treeholds in Bayford. Woodlands, and 
feep beds of gravel and sand, add to 
the value of the estate. In short, 
Bayfordbury is a freehold of a type 
that must necessarily become scarce, 
Wing to the break-up of estates. The 
‘gents say it is to be submitted in lots. 

SALES FOR £75,000 
* UTENANT - COLONEL 
J STOBART, op.s.o., has sold 
Midd thorpe Hall, a Queen Anne 
Mans on, a couple of miles from York, 
2 Su Francis Terry. The agents were 
te i ceds office of Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff. Acting on behalf of 
Lord John Fitzroy the same firm have 
dispc ed of a Wigtownshire estate, 
lorhousemuir, including the resi- 
dence, and 1,400 acres of farms and 
smal holdings. let at approximately 
£650 a year. The estate affords ex- 
celle: < shooting. Sir Archibald White, 
form ly of Otterburn Towers, North- 
umb: iand, is the buyer. Other North 


Country sales bring the total in the 
last fortnight up to £75,000. 


POET’S EARLY HOME 
OULGE HALL, that pleasantly 
situated house two miles from 
Woodbridge, enjoys the distinction of 
having been for a while in the occupa- 
tion of the Fitzgeralds, the family of 
which Edward, translator of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam was the 
most distinguished member. In the 
year 1837, when he was 28 years old, 
Fitzgerald made a thatched cottage 
beside one of the gates of Boulge 
Hall “his own particular den.’’ He 
entertained Tennyson on many occa- 
sions at Woodbridge. Tennyson shared 
his delight in the surroundings of the 
little town, the scenery along the 
Deben, and the beauty of the flower 
gardens. Fitzgerald seems to have 
almost preferred the Winter season 
to any other in that part of Suffolk, if 
an inference may be drawn from his 
letters, which should be read by anyone 
interested in the Boulge Hall neigh- 
bourhood. The Hall and over 850 
acres are for sale by order of Lady 
White and the trustees of the late Sir 
Robert Eaton White, Bt. Mr. Norman 
J. Hodgkinson (Messrs. Bidwell and 
Sons) will hold the auction in Ipswich 
towards the end of next month. It 
should be added that the four well- 
equipped farms stand at very 
moderate pre-war rentals, so affording 
a combination of the residential and 
investment elements for whoever buys 
the entire freehold. 


THE IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK 
. is rash to prophesy about any- 
thing, and the more anyone knows 
about real estate in all its diversified 
forms the less will he be inclined to 
make forecasts concerning it. Some 
may urge that not only operators in 
the real estate market, but owners 
who have no wish to sell, try to form 
an opinion as to the outlook. There 
is an abundance, if not a_super- 
abundance, of factors to consider in 
thus looking ahead, but, happily for 
al) but the out-and-out speculator, 
solid bases exist for the drawing of 
inferences. If opportunities of profit 
are sometimes missed, such is the 
inherent stability of real estate that 
no loss is risked by reasonably circum- 
spect handling of sales or purchases. 
Towards and during 1939 and the 
years that have since elapsed, a 
wholly unprecedented state of affairs 
called for consideration, and the way 
in which difficulties have been sur- 
mounted affords the greatest encour- 
agement on a long view of property. 
POST-WAR PROBLEMS 
OR some time to come, however, 
property owners will have to cope 
with a complicated mass of problems 
left over from the war years. If certain 
war-time restrictions cease to be 
operative, the indications are that in 
very many directions official interfer- 
ence with property will continue, and 
there is no end to the ingenuity of 
busybodies who seek further to curtail 
the privileges of ownership. Apart, 
however, from these things, owners 
will have to grapple with all sorts of 
problems arising out of reconstruction 
and replanning, and to meet heavy 
expenses in trying to rectify the vari- 
ous forms of damage and deteriora- 
tion that have resulted from the un- 
avoidable omission to carry out 
periodical repairs and replacements. 
Rates and taxes, high costs of labour 
and materials, and other items will 
all tend to keep down the net return 
from investments in real estate, and 
demand may to a moderate degree 
diminish as fresh openings for investors 
in commercial ventures begin to be 
plentifuland attractive. ARBITER. 
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Founders of British Breeds 


No. 1 Robert Bakewell— 


Patriarch of the world’s great 
animal breeders. British 
agriculture owes him an in- 
calculable debt. A typical 
18th century * John Bull” 
Leicestershire tenant farmer; 
tall, burly, rosy-faced. with 
leather breeches. top-boots. 
scarlet waistcoat and loose 
brown coat, blunt of manner 
and speech, quite unmoved 
when visited by nobleman or 
prince. His title to fame is 
that he was the first to sys- 
tematize stoch-breeding. 

His Leicester sheep * gave 
England two pounds of mut- 
ton where it had one pound 
before “and though his Long- 
horn cattle were surpassed by 
other breeds with superior 
natural qualities he was res- 


ponsible for the further developments through his pioneering 
selection. mating the proven best to the best and line breeding. 
If Bakewell came back to see us to-day we could expect him to gape 
with amazement at the marvels of our tractors and combine reapers. 
But what of our flocks and herds? We have taken pride in being 
the world’s stud-farm, but despite the discovery of Mendel’s law 
and the science of genetics, it cannot be claimed that we have made 
the most of Bakewell’s lead when it can be stated that we now have 
very many more cows giving less than 1.000 gallons in a lifetime 
than give 1.000 gallons in a lactation. 

Professor Boutflour deals provocatively with this subject in 
Thorley’s Farmers’ Almanack for 1945. 

Issued in the interests of better British stockbreeding 


by the century-old firm of Cattle Food Specialists 


KING’S CROSS, LONDON, N.1 


Roval Warrant hi liers from the retin of Queen Vieturta 


JOSEPH THORLEY LTD., 
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“Rapid’’ Mills and all kinds 
of Barn Machinery 


Other Manufactures: Mowers and Hay Machinery, Potato- 
Diggers, Engines, Cattle Bowls 


CHINES & ENGINES 
THE BARN & FARM 


R 
THE MUNITIONS 
OF FOOD PRODUCTION 


Under present conditions there are bound to 
be disappointments, but if you will consult your 
‘‘BAMFORD”’ Agent he will endeavour 
your requirements. 


The “NU-DRIVE SUTREME”’ 
Manure Distribucor 


BAMFORDS I?? UTTOXETER 


TO 4.04. THE KING 


















Muriel is making her biscuit 
‘last.’ Tantalizing for Bobby, 
who has already eaten his! 
But, of course, Weston biscuits 
are sO tempting. 


in model 


gives 

recipe. 
baked 
Weston way. Crisp and appe- 


They are 
factories— 
gleaming, airy and spotless. 
From the finest ingredients— 
with a skill that 


tizing, 


extra 
to perfection 
deliciously 


their own. 


Weston 


ALL THAT'S 8 


EST IN BISCUITS 


relish to 
And finally, they are 
the 
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each 


different, 
Weston biscuits have a flavour 
A favourite 
choice to-day is Weston Rich 
Digestive, |/4d. a pound. 








This and other Lace 


Court & Wedge styles in 


various coloured trims 


* 


For personal shoppers only 
BROMLEY + SEVENCAKS - LEYTON * EALING - CROYDON + BEDFORD + TUNBRIDGE 





RYDE 


STREATHAM 


ST.LEONARDS * HERNEBAY - 


GUILDFORD + TORQUAY * CHICHESTER * WINCHESTER ° 
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NEW BOOKS 





R. JOHN GOETTE, who 
lived in the Far East for 
twenty years, was for 
some of them an Ameri- 

can newspaper correspondent ac- 
credited to the Japanese armies 
engaged in the ‘‘China incident.” 
After the attack on Pearl Harbour had 
brought the United States into the 
war, he was arrested, but six months 


later was able to return to America. - 


His long experience of the matters 
he deals with in Japan Fights for Asia 
(Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) entitles him to 
be heard with respect. 


EFFECT ON ASIA 

The title is not ironical. It is part 
of Mr. Goette’s contention that Japan, 
though she started the fight with 
nothing in view save her own interest, 
is fighting for Asia. And even when 
Japan is defeated, he thinks, that 
fight will not have been in vain. 
Japan will have occupied widespread 
territories—Burma, Malaya, the Dutch 
Kast Indies—long enough for her 
propaganda and example to be effec- 
tive in these parts and in India, too. 
The East will have been compelled to 
examine anew its relationship with 
the West and to doubt both the 
wisdom and necessity of remaining 
subservient. 

“We may send them’’—the 
Japanese—--‘‘ back to their own islands, 
but we never will be able to obliterate 
the furrows which they ploughed over 
so great a stretch of Asia. If the 
Atlantic Charter is to be applicable 
to its sister ocean, then we Occidentals 
must be prepared to take gracefully 
the medicine so plainly marked ‘ Made 
in Japan.’”’ 

So much for Mr. Goette’s opinion 
of Japan’s aim. What has launched 
her upon the endeavour to achieve 
it? In Mr. R. C. Hutchinson's novel 
Intevim (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), to which I 
shall come more fully in a moment, 
there is a discussion about the object 
of human existence and endeavour. 
One of the characters says it is 
“roughly, to be happy and to create 
happiness. People nearly always 
forget one or other of those two 
purposes.” Later he says: ‘‘ Happi- 
ness lies separate from things and 
achievement. That's how people fail 
to find it. They nose for it among all 
the junk in the world’s warehouse, 
terrified that it may be hidden under 
the one trinket they don’t turn over. 

They never dare to stop and 
listen, they never think of happiness 
as something which may be close and 
familiar.” 

This, of course, is a paraphrase 
of Wordsworth’s 
sonnet ‘‘ The world 
is too much with 
us,’ and it is, or 
seems to me to be, 
profoundly true. 
And this constitutes 
the most deeply 
tragic aspect of con- 
temporary wars, 
because the insur- 
gent nations appear 
to be seeking no- 
thing but ‘‘the junk 
in the world’s ware- 
house’”’—oil and 
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WHY JAPAN 
FIGHTING 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


hited, 


JAPAN FIGHTS § and fanatical »e0- 


By John Goette 
(Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) 


By R. C. Hutchinson 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 


THE ELEMENTS RAGE 
By Frank W. Lane 
(Country Life, 10s. 6d.) 
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metals and coal and what not: ani §2°™ 
none of these things can bri: th; side 
peace of heart that, consciou. y oy $2" 
unconsciously, all men desir In yap 
fighting for the material we are ght.J?” 
ing for the transient and ephe: eral It : 
for it is the things that are u seen §*'" 
that are eternal. One stroke of fo tune mae 
can strip a materialist bare; bu youf = 
can never strip bare a beggar \ hose Pe 
fortune is in his heart. out 
Because of these considera .ons [°° 
it is the more disturbing to read « { the ei 
propaganda which Mr. Goette t! inks (" H 
Japan is spreading in the East. For §" 
Japan’s ambition, according t« this ae 
author, is simply to lay hi fe 
handfuls of the material things \ hich hun 
America enjoys. ‘‘We come,” he —*« 
writes, ‘upon the paradox that Japan : ye 
went to war against the United States oe 


because she admired us and the A meri- 
can way of life. It is the dream 
of practically every Japanese to enjoy 


a life as nearly American as he can fing 


make it. 


They like our jazz, our Mr 


dance-halls, our movies, our hot-dogs, Frefe 
our ice-cream sodas, and our flashing Ffalls 


electric-light signs. 


They copy our fidra\ 


skyscrapers, our hotels and our trains. Fmot 


” 


They wear our clothes 


on, down to the conclusion: “If a Fti 


modern Japanese can indulge himself Jn 
in all the outward attributes of 
American living, he is at once satis- fis 


and so fte 


fied and proud.” nial 

I have marked with italics the wit! 
significant word of this passage; and ftha’ 
if the East is uninterested in the and 
inward attributes of Western civilisa- Jlive 


tion—in freedom and justice and love fa 


—then I suppose the West itself must PWh 


ask why its advocacy of such things in fy 


the East has been less striking and fas 


attractive than its advocacy of slick Phi 





and easy living. 


NO PARADOX 

Mr. Goette thinks it “a paradox” 
that the Japanese should = ‘ight 
America for American riches; but 
surely, when you are dealing with 
material things there is nothing else 
to fight for. A highwayman doe. not 
stop a coach to roba passenger his 
honesty or neighbourliness but «+ his 
watch and golden guineas; and n one 
has ever yet made a smash-and_ :rab 
raid upon a poor man’s. spir tual 
possessions. No; there is no par dox 
in allthis: it isa pattern both familiar 
and inevitable. It is the working o! 
the age-old passion of covetou: ess 

Altogether I find much m \tter 
for thought in Mr. Goette’s book and 
this, I fear, has led to my not en jha- 
sizing enough the store of inform ton 
about Japan which it contains He 
draws a pictur’ 0! 
a tough, deterr ‘ned 





FOR ASIA § ple, welded int« one 

in pursuit of its dur- 
pose. He doe: not 
accept the view ‘hat 
the Japanese are 
brow - beaten !y 4 
military caste act: 
ing counter to the 
general wish. “ The 
Japanese fight . ith- 
out frills. For the 
price of an Ame: ican 
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, towards completely outfitting a 


vo la 

soldier Mr. Goette says: ‘‘We are 
confronted with a foe who can produce 
and successfully use the weapons of 
modern warfare at a cost nearly one 
hundred times lower than our own.” 
"He has no use for ‘repressing ”’ 
japan when the war is over. ‘‘ There 
js too much energy pent up in the 
Japanes’ race to expect anything but 
4 ma? im amount of disturbance 
jor us unless we rationally plan a 
post-we > scheme to take care of it. 
ito d t adequately, we must have 
more ricans conversant with the 
Japa their ways, and their ability 
to fit . peaceful, integrated world. 
It we ly repress them and scoff 
at the pacities, then we doom our- 
selve . repetition of the present 
confli And all this 1s true enough 
so 1 we remember that to share 
out t terial things of life will not, 
of it guarantee a ‘‘peaceful, 
jnteg world.”’ It will) merely 
provi more hopeful point from 
whicl may start on the achieving 
of it is a point of utilitarian 
comn sense that no man should be 
hung? . a world full of food; but 
we 0 not make the mistake of 
think that we necessarily have a 
bette n when we have a better-fed 
man 


“XAUTIFUL NOVEL 
| broad sense, this is the teach- 
jug ie short, beautiful novel by 


Mr. i tchinson that I have already 
referr to. Not that Mr. Hutchinson 
falls i my own too ready way of 
airawi morals and preaching ser- 
mons. All that we tind of spiritual 
teach in this book flows by implica- 
tion f a superb handling of the 
novel art. 

\Waat Mr. Hutchinson does here 
js to vive us as his central figure a 


man, Bernard Quindle, whose life, 
without fuss or ostenation, is Christian: 
that is, dominated by love of his kind, 
and to surround him by people whose 
lives are tossed and torn by various 
ambitions and blows of circumstance. 
When all is done, Quindle is dead, 
apparently defeated; but once again 
{as whenever we find Quixote in 





fiction or fact) we are brought up 
sharp against the questions: what 
is defeat? what is victory? And the 
artist so arranges his material that 
he answer is the old Christian cry : 
:O grave, where is thy victory?” 
Quindle, living on a small farm 
in the Lake District, had been a doctor 
nn China, and all his heart is set on 
neturning. His wife, who loathed the 
plea; his daughter, badly hurt by an 
uuhappy marriage; his son, an airman 
mentally disrupted by a way of life 
he hated; the endless flow of visitors 
through the house: all these are 
disturbing and disruptive forces; and 
to them one must add that, so far as 


this world’s possessions go, Quindle 

ved on the verge of bankruptcy. 
lhe author’s achievement is to 

Slow us that, however beset by ma- 


terial care and the friction of dis- 
ntegrated lives, a man like Quindle 
annot be defeated. Whatever waves 
eat upon his house, it cannot fall 
Hecause it is built on rock. 


SiORT BUT PERFECT! 
psychology of the book is 
its language is a joy; its 
ense of both character and scene is 
Heep! satisfying. It is short but 
perte Greatness, after all, has 
Poth’ ig to do with size : Quindle was 
lit. man. (Not in the idiotic sense 
q modern newspaper caption.) 
Mr. utchinson is confirmed as one 
‘tt few significant novelists of our 
lay, 
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Mr. Frank W. Lane has made a 
wide and deep study of the spectacular 
tantrums of nature. Volcanoes and 
earthquakes, hurricanes and lightning, 
meteorites raining from the sky and 
waterspouts rising from the sea: all 


these, and many other matters of 
a like disastrous condition, have 
attracted him, and he tells us what 


he knows about them in an exciting 
book called The Elements Rage (Country 
Life, 10s. 6d.) 


NATURE’S TANTRUMS _ 

It is surprising that we get off as 
lightly as we do. For example, there 
was the great meteorite that fell in 
Siberia in 1908. Had it fallen five 
hours later, St. Petersburg would have 
been wiped off the earth in a couple of 
seconds. Eighty million trees were laid 
flat over an area of nearly 2,000 square 
miles. ‘‘Over some 400 square miles, 
an area greater than Middlesex, not 
a tree was left standing.” 

Mankind is not always so lucky. 
In 1902, after fifty years of sleep, 
Mont Pelée, a volcano on Martinique, 
blew out its side and sent a blast of 


heat upon the town of St. Pierre. 
“With the exception of two who 
miraculously escaped, St. Pierre’s 


28,000 inhabitants were wiped out 
almost before they knew what hit 
them.” 

Such is ‘‘ Nature’’ when it lashes 
out like a blind giant; and in this 
book you will find an enormous store 
of information about such moods and 
others only a little less terrifying. It 
makes a fascinating and _ sobering 
record in these days when we take 
pride in the size of the holes we can 
blow into the earth’s crust. Truly we 
are pigmies at the game. 


° 





T a time when almost every day 
A brings news of artistic destruc- 
tion it is refreshing to find a book 
such as Dismembered Masterpieces 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) dealing with a pro- 
posal for the reconstruction of works 
of art by international action. The 
method proposed by Professor Thomas 
Bodkin will certainly be encompassed 
with many difficulties, as his dis- 
crimination between restitution and 
indemnity and between loot and the 
legitimate spoils of war will not find 
universal agreement. However, there 
is a great deal to be said for the idea. 
A certain amount of restoration of dis- 
membered masterpieces has already 
taken place, some temporarily at exhi- 
bitions, others permanently, as in the 
case of the Pesellino altarpiece at the 
National Gallery. Meanwhile the task 
of establishing connections provides 
magnificent sport for the connoisseur. 
Any reader who glances through the 
fascinating pages of this well-illus- 
trated book will probably think of 
other instances of pictures which 
belong together and have been separ- 
ated, and the author has thoughtfully 
left a few blank pages at the end for 
such personal additions. So long as 
the dismembered masterpieces are in 
private hands the only obstacle to 
their ultimate reunion is one of price, 
which, as Professor Bodkin points out, 
is apt to soar out of all proportion 
when a missing detail is known to be 
wanted by a collection. For works of 
art in public collections the difficulties 
appear to be almost insuperable. It is 
only by a generous system of “give 
and take”’ that any progress could be 
made, and yet Professor Bodkin does 
not suggest that the National Gallery 
should give the little Raphael which 
belongs to the ‘“‘Three Graces” at 
Chantilly in exchange for the missing 
Sassetta panel of ‘“‘The Marriage of 
St. Francis.’’ He seems to expect that 
both missing portions should come to 
this country and merely states that 
England would have to give something 
very handsome in exchange. M. C. 
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Rain or shine. Pull up your chair— 
be seated by a window that's inviting 
and generous—generous in its pro- 
portions and "full view," no heavy 
obstructing frames. A window that_ will 
be weather tight and easy opening as 
long as the house faces the four winds. 


Phone: Bilston 41944/5. 


London Office: Imperial House,*Kingsway, W.C.2. 





Post war windows will be rust-proofed. 
JOHN THOMPSON BEACON WINDOWS LTD., BEACON WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 


Grams: Windows, Wolverhampton. 


Phone: Temple Bar 3216 (3 lines) 





HERE is a new look to the washing 
frocks of this Summer. Many of 
them have the tight bodices, square 
or round necklines and gathered 
skirts of a Tyrolean peasant. These are made 
in fine flowered cottons and rayons, striped 
cotton shirtings and ginghams. The more 
tailored type of frock, and there are still 
plenty of them, has a clearly defined waistline 
and plenty of movement in the skirt. Button- 
through frocks, so easy to wash, no longer 
keep to the fluid shoulder-to-hem line, but 
are very debonair with a swing skirt, gay 
piping and a godet in front that gives a flash 
of a second colour when one moves. There 
are also any number of dresses with scooped- 
out necklines, gathered over the bust, long 
moulded sweater tops and gored skirts, 
springing out from just above the knee. 
These washing frocks are many of them 
in new rayons of interesting weaves, matt- 
surfaced, made from an extra long staple 
which makes them pliable to handle and 
lovely to wear. Hopsack weaves and rayons 
woven in herring-bone patterns like tweeds 
take the dazzling dyes superlatively well 
the blue of cinerarias, mustard, begonia pinks, 
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sail red. Thev are slightly rough, absolutely 
matt and have great chic in black. Printed 
rayons are dotted with slogans, polka dots 
or bright flower-heads, or in geometric 
patterns worked into broad stripes. English 
wallpaper and chintz blocks over one hundred 
vears old make summery-looking flower- 
printed frocks. The Paisleys in glorious mix- 
tures of colour are well-covered designs that 
do not show marks and are in consequence 
splendid for office and town wear. Superfine 
cottons are also being printed with the old 
Paisley blocks and finished on the silk looms ; 
so they have a lovely bloom. They are really 
sophisticated fabrics, made in dazzling colour 
ranges, as well as the classic Paisley colour- 
ings of aman’s scarf. Scotch cotton ginghams 
make another series of charming Summer 
frocks with gathered skirts and the bold plaid 
design used all ways. 

Linen-like rayons are the perfect material 
for the tailored type of frock or jumper suit. 
Some of the neatest this year have a fly 
fastening, one huge pocket set immediately 
below the waist on the right hip and flares in 
the skirt. They are particularly effective in 
the bright red shades, also in ice blue and in 
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@ Paisley Moygashel for a frock 
with one huge godet in the 
skirt, a shirt top and three- 
quarter sleeves, Spectator 
Model from Marshall and 

Snelgrove 


@ (Below) Left: The ne 
sleeves ona slub whit: 
a crushless rayon, 
slanting envelope 
pockets, Right: Co: 
white striped pure si 
square neck, gathers 
and back and the sid _s lef 
flat. Dorville 
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cevclamen. jumper suits have a slight { 
the skirt and button down the fron 
plaster heads or flowers. Some are sc: 
on the pockets and revers, or have | 
pockets. A black suit with dazzling 
plaster head buttons is one of the best 
of the Summer and has great chic on 
day worn with white crochet gloves 
white shady hat. On a colder day it « 
worn under a box jacket in bright rec blu 
or camel. It is also shown with tur. uois 
daisies for buttons. Tailored suits in Mov- 
gashel, ice blue or forget-me-not b:! e¢ of 
cyclamen have long sleeves and long j ckets 
cut like a man’s. Dorville show jumpe suits 
in cyclamen and ice blue with a softe: kind 
of tailored line, three-quarter sleeves nd @ 
narrow belt inlet at the waist. The kirts 
have a deep pleat in the centre front and »ack 
They are very cool and pretty, extr: mel\ 
useful and hard-wearing into the ba:gail 
The long lines make them easy for the olde! 
woman. A softer kind of frock in a fine! 
rayon linen altogether is shown in ma.y ©! 
the big collections, with an apron fron: out 
lined by ruffles, as designed by Mr. Lui er 0! 
Jay’s in coral and white, with a high. s: ware 
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kin in a gay floral design for informal dining at 


home .. . the new hip-yoke gives an elegant line. Grounds 


of black, light green, hyacinth or tabac. Sizes: 14: 16: 18. 


Housecoats . . Ist floor (7 coupons) £7 


-6.6 
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Harvey Nichols 


of Knightsbridge 


Harvoy Nichols & Co. Ltd, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 
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RIDAL GOWNS 
and BRIDES MAIDS DRESSES 


An example from the- 
: Model’ Gown Salon, First Floor 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 
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neck faced with white piqué, as 
Busvine show in sky blue and white 
polka dots. 

Dirndl-skirted frocks with 
scooped-out necklines, some square, 
some oval, are for the very young. 
Flowered cottons are gathered all 
round. Striped silks and rayons with 
square necklines are sometimes 
gathered front and back with the 
sides lett flat, or gathered at each 
side with a flat panel running down 
the front. Striped matt rayons, 
black and white, navy and white, 
nigger and white, with long sleeves 
like a shirt and the stripes converging 
in a steep slant to the centre of the 
bodice, are stylish and the material 
is very crisp and clean-looking. This 
same striped rayon makes shirts that 
go with dark pinafore frocks. 


* xX xX 


RINTED crépes designed by 
famous artists for the London 
dressmakers, or by the designer 
himself, are a special feature of the 
shows this Summer. They are rare, 
as only a few bales of the materials 
are being made, but mark a new 
departure for England, and the prints, 
themselves, are exciting. Norman 
Hartnell has designed his own and 
they are being made by Graftons of 
Manchester. He shows a dinner dress 
with a Persian motif in dark colours 
on a crépe the glorious colour of 
marigolds and makes it with a high, 
plain neckline, dolman armholes and 
long tight sleeves to the wrist. 
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SCAION!’S STUDIOS 


A dress made for export in silver chevron, one of the new rayon 
tweeds. Percy Trilnick 


Another has a white ground covered 
with violets, their green |. ives 
spilled in profusion all ovei the 
ground. A day dress is in tor 5 of 
cigar-brown, beige and white {es- 
tooned with what look like ap 
bubbles. Mr. Hartnell makes shjs 
into a straight street dress, very} ‘in, 
with the design worked diago. Jl; 
across the skirt. Ascher has desi. eq 
a “conversation” print for Me cus 
which has, until it is looked at clo ‘ly, 
the effect of delicate spider-w ng 
etched all over pale blue and gv jen 
grounds. A Topolski print of hi ses 
in bands like a Grecian frieze, ay 
red on a pale lavender grounc js 
featured in two Spectator mode 

The simple white frock we ! ive 
photographed from Dorville sl ws 
another complete change of line » ith 
its tiny cape sleeves buttoning on 
diagonally and a plain four-sea ied 
skirt. The Spectator frock in } oy- 
gashel is one of a series of Pais eys 
and has an interesting skirt, incid -nt- 
ally a very slimming line, with the 
fullness placed on one side as one 
immense godet. Another Paisley 
print, in the Utility range of this 
house, has a sweater top and a 
scooped-out neckline. One of the 
few patterned linen-like rayons in 
the Utility section is made by Laeta 
Ramage in the Movygashel that is 
printed with galloping horses. ‘his 
has a frill outlining semicircular 
pockets and the curve and [frill 
repeated on the neckline. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 
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CROSSWORD No. 794 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 

(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 794, Country LIFE, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, April 19, 1945. 


Notr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


Solutions 

















Name 





Mr., Mrs., etc. 


Address 








SOLUTION TO No. 793. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared inthe issue of April 6, will be announced next week, 

ACROSS.—1, Third floor; 6, Beak; 9, Silver coin; 10, Stun; 12, 
Utter; 13, Americans; 14, Clear; 16, Oracle; 20, Offend; 21, Trier; 
25, Pessimism; 26, Mecca; 27, Iron; 28, Adventurer; 29, Efts; 30, Well 
played. DOWN.—1, Toss up; 2, Islets; 3, Drear; 4, Lackaday; 5 and 
19, Oliver Cromwell; 7, Entrance; 8, Kingsmen; 11, Pierce; 15, Lentil; 
17, Porpoise; 18, Offshoot; 22, Girdle; 23, Scurry; 24, Paired; 26, Metal. 


. Crete taxi 
. The place for an uncertain seat (5) 


ACROSS. 


. Such M.P.s need not be returned barristers 


(4, 8) 
tree (9) 


Ride behind a saint (6) 
In these days it is her customers that gener- 
ally do the waiting (8) 


3. Read back about a musical direction (6 
5. An examination Midas did not need to make 


(4 4) 


. A worker of the Fourth Estate (8) 

. Autolycus’s way of dealing with trifles 
. Parvenues (8) 

. The Nazis are almost at the end of the 
. Weariness (5) 

. Heyday of the present-day man (9) 

. Nut as A.R.P. lure (anagr.) (12) 


DOWN. 


. Less in bed (7) 
2. Little credit about a blend of tea (5) 
3. A lover’s affliction, we are told (9) 
. If you put on side it will be left (4) 
. An ecclesiastical ruler (8) 
3. A case of make do, if not mend (5) 
. Arrangement of sails on the ocean? (4 
. How far you might go when you mor 


put your foot in it (8) 


. Pant round ,the_leas (8) 
3. It would be a big handful for 12 across: 
. Part with a variety of lice (8) 
. Largely prude, but not prudish (7) 
. Preventive of tanning (7) 


6 


——, ——! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue.” 
—Byron (*) 


. Pigeon"with an ancient Greek predecessor (8) 
25. It is used in making brandy (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 79% is 


Mrs. Jeffcott, 
18, Heath Rise, 
S.W.15. 








